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The News in Review 


66" J HE entire world will rejoice at the thought that 
now, after a first step forward in the matter of 
disarmament, the ninth session of the General Assem- 
bly has paved the way for achievements, on an inter- 
national basis, in a field of such promise as the devel- 
opment of the peaceful uses of atomic energy,” Dr. 
Eelco N. van Kleffens, President of the General As- 
sembly, said when the Assembly, on December 4, 
unanimously adopted the resolution on peaceful uses 
of atomic energy recommended by the First Committee. 
The General Assembly adjourned its ninth session on 
December 17, having disposed of a large agenda. To 
delegates, one of the most important items was the one 
dealing with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The resolution deals with two projects: establishing 
an International Atomic Energy Agency and holding 
an international scientific conference. 

The Assembly noted that negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of such an agency are in progress; expressed 
hope that the agency would be established without 
delay; and suggested that, once it has been established, 
the agency negotiate an appropriate form of agreement 
with the United Nations. 

It also decided that an international technical con- 
ference of governments should be held under United 
Nations auspices, no later than August 1955, to ex- 
plore means of developing peaceful uses of atomic 
energy through international cooperation. In planning 
the conference, the Secretary-General will be assisted 
by an Advisory Committee of Brazil, Canada, France, 
India, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

“Like the disarmament question, the question of the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic energy is 
not, as you all know, the concern merely of a few 
specialists or of governmental circles, but claims the 
interest in all countries of the citizens who hold the 
general welfare at heart,” Dr. van Kleffens said. 

Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, Rapporteur of the First 
Committee, in presenting the Committee’s report, said 
he had the opportunity for the second time in this 
session to present to the General Assembly a unanimous 
resolution of the Committee. A great step toward open- 


ing a new field of endeavor in the fight against poverty, 
need and disease had been made. 

An exhibit, prepared by the United States and on 
view in the broad hall connecting the Assembly and 
Conference Buildings, graphicaliy described many of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the fields of health, 
mining, agriculture and industry. 

“New atomic fuels promise to come to the rescue of 
mankind,” a paragraph of text in the exhibit said, “for 
the energy in the recoverable reserves of uranium and 
thorium is estimated to be twenty-three times as great 
as all the energy in the world’s coal, oil and gas, re- 
serves combined.” 

The United States said it was prepared to make avail- 
able, as its initial contribution to the atoms-for-peace 
program, 100 kilograms of fissionable material to serve 
as fuel in experimental reactors in other countries. The 
United States is prepared to allot this material even 
before the International Atomic Energy Agency is 
created, subject only to requirements of existing United 
States laws which call for agreements with receiving 
countries. 

It is expected that the projects in which this fission- 
able material is to be used, along with other similar 
projects, will come within the field of action of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency when it is set up. 
In the meantime, starting these projects on a nation- 
to-nation basis will give momentum to the whole atoms- 
for-peace enterprise and will provide a solid foundation 
on which the Agency can build. 


Other commitments to the world program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy were made by the United 
Kingdom and France. Training opportunities are avail- 
able in France, Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Israel and India. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold said that the 
Secretariat would do its utmost to meet the heavy re- 
sponsibilities flowing from the decision. In Montevideo, 
the sixty-nine delegations attending the eighth session 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization’s General Conference unanimously 
passed a resolution pledging the resources of UNESCO to 
the United Nations program. Continued on page 66 
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Unanimity on Harnessing 


the Atom tor All M 


HE United Nations General 

Assembly believes that the 
benefits arising from the mo- 
mentous discovery of atomic 
energy should be placed at the 
service of mankind. It says so in 
a decision unanimously reached 
on December 4 embarking it 
on a course which may well 
prove to be epoch-making. 

The historic occasion was 
the adoption of an “atoms- 
for-peace” proposal unani- 
mously recommended by the 
Assembly’s sixty-member Po- 
litical and Security Committee 


Despite the dangers and realities of cur- 
rent international relations, considerable 
encouragement was drawn, during the 
ninth session of the General Assembly, 
from the fact that there is no organized 
war anywhere in the world for the first 
time in a quarter of a century. Hope was 
also raised by two unanimous decisions 
in the Assembly. The first called for a 
fresh attempt among the world’s powers 
to find some road toward disarmament. 
The second supports the establishment of 
an International Atomic Energy Agency 
within the United Nations framework of 
agencies to help bring the peaceful bene- 
fits of atomic energy to the whole world. 


ankind 


stitutional processes of ratifica- 
tion, which would be the out- 
come of the negotiations now 
in progress among the inter- 
ested governments. 

In another part of its im- 
portant resolution, the Assem- 
bly decided that an interna- 
tional technical conference of 
governments should be held 
before September 1955, under 
the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, to explore means of de- 
veloping the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy through inter- 
national cooperation. In par- 


eleven days earlier and orig- 

inally sponsored there jointly 

by Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Under this resolution the Assembly endorsed the pro- 
posed establishment, already in the negotiation stage, of 
an International Atomic Energy Agency to facilitate the 
use by the entire world of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes and to encourage international cooperation in 
the further development and practical application of 
atomic energy for the benefit of mankind. The Assem- 
bly suggested that, once the agency is established, it 
should negotiate an appropriate form of agreement with 
the United Nations. 

The sponsors of the proposal, together with Portugal 
—states which have either developed raw material 
resources or have advanced atomic energy programs 
—have been conferring on the setting up of such an 
agency. They envisaged that the relationship between it 
and the United Nations might be similar to that of the 
specialized agencies and that it might act as a clear- 
ing house for requests made to it for fissionable mate- 
rials earmarked by donor states — “a clearing house,” 
as one representative explained it, “to receive, study 
and supervise the exchange between those who want 
and those who want to give.” It would be established 
by the conclusion of a treaty, subject to the usual con- 


ticular, the conference will 

study the development of 
atomic power and consider other technical areas—such 
as biology, medicine, radiation protection and funda- 
mental science—in which international cooperation 
might most effectively be accomplished. 

The Assembly invited all Members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies to participate 
in the conference and to include among their representa- 
tives individual experts competent in the atomic energy 
field, and it asked the Secretary-General, acting on the 
advice of a committee composed of representatives of 
Brazil, Canada, France, India, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States, to issue the invitations, 
to prepare and circulate a detailed agenda, and to pro- 
vide the necessary staff and services. 

It suggested that, in the planning of the conference, 
competent specialized agencies, particularly FAO, WHO 
and UNESCO, might be consulted, and it invited the in- 
terested specialized agencies to designate persons to 
represent them at the conference. (The text of the 
adopted resolution is on page 65.) 

The Soviet Union proposed that the agency should 
be responsible to the Assembly and, in the cases pro- 
vided for by the Charter, to the Security Council; also 
that all other states which expressed their desire to par- 
ticipate in the conference should be invited to do so. 
Despite the rejection of those amendments, however, the 
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U.S.S.R. supported the resolution as adopted and ex- 
plained that such a vote meant approval of the principle 
of international cooperation in developing the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, not approval of the provisions 
which the Soviet Union regarded as narrowing down the 
framework of and rendering more difficult the develop- 
ment of such international cooperation. 

Consideration of the atoms-for-peace proposal at the 
ninth session of the Assembly stemmed from President 
Eisenhower's statement to the Assembly on December 
8, 1953, proposing that the governments principally in- 
volved begin to make joint contributions from their 
stockpiles of normal uranium and fissionable materials 
to an international atomic energy agency to be estab- 
lished under the aegis of the United Nations. The main 
purpose of that agency would be to devise methods 
whereby fissionable materials would be allocated to 
serve the peaceful pursuits of mankind, specifically in 
the fields of agriculture, medicine and electric power. 


New Fields For Cooperation 


The original seven-power draft resolution was re- 
vised on a number of points so as to incorporate some 
suggestions made by delegations which had not taken 
part in the preliminary deliberations, explained Oscar 
Thorsing, of Sweden, Rapporteur of the Political Com- 
mittee. Those revisions, he said, aimed notably at un- 
derlining the urgency of the problem and ensuring full 
consideration of the views of all interested Members 
in the setting up of the agency. Thereby and by the 
declarations and assurances given by the sponsors, such 
doubts as had been felt in some quarters were on the 
whole set at rest. 

“A timely and imaginative initiative has thus borne 
fruit,” he stated, “in a plan which denotes a great step 
toward the opening up of new fields for international 
cooperation, which may well prove to be an event of 
historic importance in the struggle of mankind against 
‘hunger, poverty and disease,’ to quote the words of 
the resolution. The sponsors have shown their desire to 
see included in this cooperation not only the highly 
industrialized but also the small and the young countries 
as well as those great countries which even if not so 
far advanced in technical fields are of venerable and 
ancient civilization. As an earnest of this desire, two of 
the sponsors have declared their intention to place con- 
siderable stocks of fissionable material at the disposal of 
other members of the proposed international organi- 
zation. 

“One is entitled to hope that this will mark the begin- 
ning of the eventual harnessing of the tremendous nu- 
clear forces, which are in the atom and in the universe, 
exclusively for economic advancement and other peace- 
ful aims. 

“The resolution . . . may be interpreted as an in- 
spiring sign of faith in mind’s mastery over matter.” 

Discussion in the Assembly’s Political Committee at 
nineteen meetings between November 5 and 23 and at 
the Assembly’s plenary meeting on December 4 revealed 
that a great deal has already been done in developing 
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the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The interventions 
by many delegations in the debate were used to 
chronicle what had been accomplished in their own 
countries, what their resources were, in what way they 
would join in the efforts, and what contributions might 
be expected of them even before the proposed agency 
begins to function. 


United States 


Thus Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
gave a general outline of possibilities and followed with 
specific references to United States accomplishments. 

The world, he said, was in the presence of a whole 
range of atomic discoveries, the most important of 
which stemmed from the use of the radioactive isotope. 
Many elements long known to physics, such as gold, 
cobalt and carbon, could be changed in atomic reactors 
into new versions of themselves. A change in their 
atomic structure made them give off rays. Those rays 
had two main uses: they could bring about changes in 
living things; they could also be used as tracers, giving 
off signals to detection machines, to control the intricate 
processes of industry, or to reveal new facts about the 
growth and diseases of plants and human beings. 

Mr. Lodge gave a few examples of how isotopes had 
already been applied in the United States, particularly 
in the treatment of cancer, the preservation and storing 
of food and the development of new agricultural strains. 
Isotopes had also been used as tracers, as a control in 
the manufacture of flat sheets, to detect flaws in welding 
and riveting, as a signal in oil pipelines, to study how 
fertilizers are absorbed in growing plants, in the poultry 
industry to determine which food is most efficiently 
converted into eggs, in furthering fish breeding, to detect 
faulty blood circulation and other miracles of diagnosis 
and control of diseases, and to follow the immigrating 
of disease-bearing flies and mosquitoes. 

Those examples, at the beginning of the atomic age, 
were just a few of the discoveries already made and put 
to work, he said. Still other projects were well under 
way, among which the most extraordinary was research 
into the mysterious process of plant growth called 
photosynthesis, the understanding of which might some 
day enable mankind to manufacture vast quantities of 
inexpensive food out of common chemicals. 

Everyone of those advances had at its centre the 
use of radioactive atoms, most of which could be pro- 
duced in comparatively small atomic reactors. In the 
last eight years, the Oak Ridge National Laboratory had 
sent out nearly 50,000 shipments of isotopes to fac- 
tories, laboratories, hospitals and universities. Most of 
those had been sent within the United States, but more 
than 2,800 had gone to fifty other countries. 

The most difficult application of atomic energy was 
the production of electric power. That was a subject 
of intensive engineering research in the United States 
today. In 1954, the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had launched a five-year program for the build- 
ing of five experimental power reactors in the United 

(Continued on page 54) 





The author of this article is a 
United Nations technical assistance 
expert who has spent the past year 
in Pakistan and has now returned 
to that country for a further year’s 
assignment. 


Freeing the Blind 


From their Bonds 


How United 
Nations Technical 
Assistance Serves 


the Sightless 


By Sir Clutha Mackenzie 


of New Zealand 


t lce task which the Government of Pakistan had 

asked me to carry out was to advise it on the steps 
to be taken in building up the education, vocational 
training and employment of the blind and particularly 
to establish a new Urdu Braille script and the printing 
of books. 

In essence, of course, this meant providing for the 
blind the same sort of facilities in the way of schools, 
technical training and outlets for employment which 
sighted young people enjoy. The field of employment is 
necessarily more limited, but not so much as most peo- 
ple imagine. In the modern state the trained blind play 
their part in the professions, in big and small business, 
in the clerical field, in medicine, industry, rural life and 
in skilled handicrafts. The mental and physical abilities 
of the trained blind are in no way inferior but it must 
be admitted that from the first beginnings of modern 
blind welfare in Paris 170 years ago it was a long up- 
hill pull before, in a few western countries, the position 
of the blind in society approached that of the seeing. 
The blinding of many young men in World Wars I and 
II stimulated this process in the west; but at least three 
quarters of the world’s eight million blind live in Asia, 


A young blind student learns to read Braille at the 
Demonstration Centre for the Rehabilitation for the 
Blind which has been established in the suburbs of 
Cairo with the cooperation of the United Nations Tech- 
nical Assistance Administration. The Centre, which 
houses the first Braille library in the Near East, is 
located in a spacious four-story building provided by 
the Egyptian Government at an approximate cost of 
one million dollars and is run by a blind UNTAA expert 
from Canada—Dr. Arthur Napier Magill. 


Africa and Latin America and only a minute percentage 
of them have as yet been put on their feet by modern 
training. 

Where down through the long centuries it has been 
traditional to accept the blind as helpless dependents 
upon the stronger members of the family circle or upon 
alms, it is not an easy transition to recognize that the 
mental and physical faculties of the blind (apart from 
the sense of sight) are in no way inferior to those of 
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the seeing, and that there are many occupations which 
can be done just as well without sight as with it. 


You ask how this work will affect the lives of the 
people? Its effects on the individual are enormous. It 
means his release from life imprisonment in a dark cell, 
from soul-destroying dependence on others, from the 
cringing misery of begging for alms. Instead, he be- 
comes a self-reliant member of society, head erect, 
earning his keep and master of his soul. Collectively, 
it means that the blind become producers of goods and 
services. The standing reproach in a modern state of 
whining beggars disappears. It may be recalled that 
when in war-time Britain the Government provided for 
the evacuation of elderly people, invalids and the blind 
from blitz areas, the blind rose in wrath, demanding to 
be allowed to stay to continue their daily work along 
with the rest. Twelve hundred of them toiled in muni- 
tion factories throughout the war. 


The Advantage of Blindness 


The bursting of a shell inconveniently close to my 
face during the Dardanelles campaign of 1915 was the 
genesis of my interest in the emancipation of the blind. 
Physically, I have seen not a thing since that instant, 
but mentally my vision still seems to function with 
remarkable and unconscious ease. Luckily I was wel- 
comed immediately into the open arms of a vigorous 
blind man, Sir Arthur Pearson, who knew exactly what 
kind of inspiration, exactly what form of training, a 
newly-blind young man needed. Within a few weeks I 
was back in the normal routine of life—work, play, field 
sports, dancing, playing cards, and the rest. Within a 
year I was the busy editor of a newspaper. Since then 
the years have ticked by full of zest, of work, travel, 
family life, friends and happiness. Pearson said to me 
when I left St. Dunstan’s, “Please don’t thank me per- 
sonally—you can thank me best by doing what you can 
for the thousands of blind people who haven't had the 
benefit of training.” So I joined many others, sighted 
and blind, working in this same field, and with them 
have done what I can. 


To be blind oneself is a big advantage in this work. 
Both the general public and the blind themselves realize 
that a blind person speaks from experience and from 
the heart. The blind, noting the things he succeeds in 
doing, accept it that, given the training, they should also 
be able to do them. 


My first major effort in the building up of blind wel- 
fare on a national basis was in my own country, New 
Zealand, back in 1922; and the direction of it rested in 
my hands for fifteen years. I travelled at times to Eu- 
rope and America and the outbreak of World War II 
found me in India. St. Dunstan’s in London cabled to 
me, asking me to create a framework throughout India, 
Burma and Malaya for possible war-blinded casualties, 
a task which has led me from one country to another 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. I was employed 
directly by half a dozen governments before, in 1949 at 


the instance of the Government of India, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion asked me to be its consultant in the task of in- 
stituting a uniform Braille system for the languages of 
the world. Missionaries and other pioneers, working in 
remote places, had left India and China each heir to 
eight conflicting adaptations of Louis Braille’s versatile 
type; the languages, using Arabic script, had even more, 
while almost everywhere outside Europe and North 
America the system was in chaos. My terms of refer- 
ence, it will be noted, include the institution of the new 
Braille here in Pakistan. Since I left UNESCO at the end 
of 1951 I have carried out duties for the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration in Turkey, Ceylon, 
Malaya, Indonesia and India, and for other organiza- 
tions in Siam, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika. 

What are my own hopes and beliefs in my work? 
The answer is simple—to free the blind from their 
bonds of idleness, dependence, mendicancy and misery. 
Something more might be said in broad detail. In Asia 
for instance, two transitions are under way. The first is 
the change which is weakening the provisions of the 
“welfare state” of past centuries under which the blind, 
the aged and the sick in general were taken care of by 
the stronger members of the family group and/or by 
receiving alms. With the coming of industry, of money 
economy and of over-population, the weak are a grow- 
ing burden on the breadwinner. They are less welcome 
in the home and are increasingly turned out to beg. 
There is no need to stress the fact that the best cure 
for this situation is that the blind should become con- 
tributors instead of dependents, which is, of course, 
what they long to have the chance to be. 


High Standards 


The second transition is that of the period, partic- 
ularly in Asia, when modern blind welfare was being 
pioneered by voluntary bodies, chiefly European, to the 
new order when the responsibility rests on the shoulders 
of national governments and their peoples. The tech- 
nique of blind welfare is simple, practical and common 
sense—yet somehow it seems elusive. Then there is the 
outlook—the difficulty, which so many people have, of 
convincing themselves that the blind really can do any- 
thing worthwhile. I remember that when in 1920 I 
asked the Chairman of the old Society for the Blind in 
New Zealand whether I could be accorded a place on 
his committee so that I could help the work, he ex- 
pressed his deep appreciation of my offer but added 
“But, considering your disability, do you think you 
could really be of any service on our committee?” 


But the sighted want to help—they want to know 
what to do. Sympathy and kindliness has always been 
the attitude of our friends, the seeing. What we have 
been doing and want increasingly to do is to change the 
form of that help. No longer should it be the throwing 
of small coins to the whining beggar but the giving of 





training and employment, a normal place in everyday 
society. 

One must also try to get it realized that the service 
to the blind must be realistic. Blind children must begin 
their schooling at the usual school entry age; newly 
blind young adults should begin training within a few 
days or weeks of losing sight if quick and satisfactory 
results are to be reaped. There can be no half-measures 
about the training—it has to be first-class; and the prod- 
uct of the blind must be of the highest standard. They 
must sell on their merits and not on sentimental gounds. 
By this policy the properly trained blind can and do 
gain the place they want in the world of today. 

My year in Pakistan was a sequel to many busy and 
pleasurable times in that country scattered over fourteen 
years. My last visit was earlier in 1953 when we had 
a small conference to try and solve the tricky problem 
of an Urdu Braille which we hoped would satisfy most 
of the sharply conflicting points of view. 


One of the three conferees was my old friend, Feroz 
Ali. I had first known him when he could see. He was 
then cook to a regimental Officers’ Mess; and, when I 
went to dine there, he always turned on one of his very 
special dishes in a generous endeavor to express his 
sympathy for a man blinded in the war. World War II 
broke out and his regiment and I went our ways; but 
late in 1945 who should turn up at our training centre 
for the war-blinded of the Asian theatres but poor 
Feroz Ali. Hunting for chickens for his mess in a 
northern Italian village the last day of the War, he 
stumbled on a land mine and lost his sight. We fell on 
each other’s necks, so to speak. Feroz was speedily his 
alert, active self. Today he is the proprietor of a thriv- 
ing business in ghee (the local form of butter) in the 
Punjab and ever ready to help and lead his blind fel- 
low countrymen. 


First-hand Acquaintance 


Much of 1953 I spent in the African bush, discover- 
ing how the simple African blind tribesmen and women 
live. Many a day I sat in the local council house or 
under a big shady tree in the quiet open space outside, 
myself at a table with typewriter and Braille machine 
taking notes, with twenty or thirty chiefs or sub-chiefs 
flanked right and left, squatting on the ground, and in 
front of me from thirty to sixty blind men, women and 
children, coming one by one to the table to be inter- 
viewed. I shake hands with each to learn from firmness 
of muscle and work-worn or soft palms whether he 
or she is an active, up-and-doing person or is one who 
passively accepts the role of helplessness. 


I recall two days spent in the teeming labyrinths 
of old Chinese cities tracking down blind fortune-tellers 
in their tiny offices to find out what type of people 
consulted them and what kind of service they gave; 
or, again, climbing rugged paths over Himalayan passes 


into Nepal to discuss with the Maharaja details of 
the resettlement of war-blinded Gurkhas. Field work 
alternates with weeks spent in capitals, planning future 
measures or discussing problems with government of- 
ficialsk—in Ankara over cups of superb coffee, in China 
over glasses of hot water. There are the excellent volun- 
tary workers, missionaries and others who have built 
up small centres for the blind in the face of considerable 
difficulties. From village headmen to cabinet ministers 
the people I meet are invariably helpful, and interested. 
Blindness has no politics; and all people would like to 
see the blind lifted to a better and happier place in 
society. So the setting of my work is varied in the 
extreme but its atmosphere is invariably warm and 
friendly. 


Help From Other Experts 


I work singly and not as one of a team, but keep 
in close touch with fellow-workers from TAA and 
other United Nations agencies. The wide range of 
factors which give rise to blindness and the contrasting 
needs of the different groups of blind people bring 
various aspects of my task within the purview of the 
World Health Organization, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labor Organization, 
Unesco and the United Nations Children’s Fund; and 
their experts are ever ready to give a helping hand. 
United Nations personnel has not usually worked on 
earlier stages of my tasks, but in every country I try 
to build up the service from the foundations which 
have often been laid by the pioneers of the past. 


Of colorful incidents there are plenty. In nine circuits 
of the globe and often travelling alone, life becomes 
a kaleidoscope of incidents and minor adventures. Some- 
times I find myself in trifling difficulties, but unfailingly 
someone comes promptly to my aid. The world is a 
big friendly place at heart so that it is without trepida- 
tion that I set off alone on a journey from one end 
of it to another. Sometimes my wife comes with me 
or one of my daughters, and it is grand to have their 
company. I think I would bore you, however, to go 
further into my personal adventures. 


Some of my visits to countries are too short—not 
long enough to make a lasting impression on sufficient 
people. One cannot in a few short weeks ingrain the 
whole technique of taking a blind child from babyhood 
through all its stages of pre-school care, schooling, 
vocational training and final placement in a steady job. 
Ideally, one would like to keep a close eye on the 
growing service for the time required to see that child 
through until he becomes a firmly placed working unit 
in his community—in fact, for a generation. Perhaps 
a roving commission would be the answer—first start- 
ing the work, and then returning from time to time to 
add new departments and inspect the old. But the 
years are passing so far as I am concerned, so it is 
for the future I suggest this. 





A New Chapter in the 
Togoland Story 


HE General Assembly has recommended that a special mission should visit 
British and French-administered Togoland, the twin Trust Territories in West 
Africa, to conduct a special survey of the wishes of the inhabitants on their future 
status. The Mission has been asked to submit its findings to the Trusteeship Council 
in time for a special report to be considered by the Assembly at its next session. 
Reaching a new stage in this seven-year-old problem, the Assembly recognized 
that when the neighboring Gold Coast shortly becomes independent, the aims of 
the Trusteeship System so far as British Togoland is concerned will have been 
“substantially achieved.” The Assembly’s comprehensive resolution on the Togoland 
question was endorsed by 44 votes to 0, with 12 abstentions. A review of the 
Assembly’s debate and action on Togoland begins on page 10. 





QO’ the many hundreds of petitions which have flowed 
into United Nations councils and committees from 
Trust Territories during the past eight years, a large 
number have emanated in the two West African terri- 
tories of British and French-administered Togoland. 
These petitions, written and oral, have been almost 
exclusively concerned with what is now known as the 
Togoland Unification Question, an issue originating in 
demands, first made early in 1947, by the Ewe tribe 
for the unification of the two Togolands under a single 
administration. 

Who are the Ewes (pronounced “ev-veh”) and how 
did their case develop into what a recent United Na- 
tions visiting mission to West Africa described as “a 
live political issue” which finds widespread support in 
both British and French Togoland?? 

There are more than one million Ewe-speaking 
people living in an area covering approximately 10,000 
square miles, spreadeagled over the Gold Coast and 
the two neighboring Trusteeship regions. This adminis- 
trative division, involving two European powers and 
what will soon become a new and independent African 
state, explains the avalanche of petitions and the con- 
tinual appearance during the last few years of tribal 
spokesmen before the conference tables at United Na- 
tions Headquarters. 

The territory occupied by the Ewes flanks about 80 
miles of coastline and extends about 100 miles inland. 

Intensive farming is carried on in the southern low- 
lands. The climate is hot and humid. Sugar cane is 
grown, while experiments in potato cultivation are 
proving satisfactory. Farmers have done much in the 
way of land reclamation for onion growing. Several 
trades and crafts are practiced in the towns and villages, 
including pottery and weaving. Copra and tapioca are 
also prepared for export. Economically, the southern 
lowlands are the most advanced region of Eweland, 
and the site of the earliest European trading firms and 
schools. The coastal zone is the most heavily populated 
area with the density of population exceeding 1,000 
per square mile in places. 

Rainfall in the central plain varies from forty-five to 
fifty-five inches per year, and torrential downpours 
often sweep over the plain. A broad belt of oil palms 
in the southern section enables palm oil to be produced 
for home consumption and export. Maize, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, pineapples, and other crops are raised. 

The uplands have been fashioned by nature into a 
maze of ravines, precipitous slopes, and picturesque 
waterfalls. Many of the country’s important cocoa 
plantations are situated in this area. 

The Ewes, in common with a number of West Afri- 
can tribes, are generally believed to have originated in 
the Niger Valley and to have migrated to their present 
territory in the early years of the Christian era. 

Although Ewe history prior to 1680 is uncertain, it 
seems clear that a movement of dispersal among the 
Ewes took place around the middle of the seventeenth 
century. One wave fanned out along the shores of the 
lagoons and the West African coastal belt. A second 
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wave occupied the central plain while a third migration 
penetrated the valleys and moved upwards into the 
hill region. 

The early settlements were few and scattered. Each 
village consisted of a small patriarchal group which 
claimed all the land in its neighborhood. In the course 
of time the population increased, and the land was 
parcelled out into a number of holdings. Each group 
formed an almost self-sufficient social unit. As the 
population grew, the power and prestige of the family 
heads increased, and in many cases the original foun- 
ders of the various villages became the chiefs. 

Offshoots from the original villages established small 
rural settlements of their own, but they retained their 
connection with the parent villages. For example, the 

(Continued on page 32) 


Coastal road in French-administered Togoland. 





Petitioners listen to the debate on the Togoland problem. 


Tribal Spokesmen on 


Future of the ‘Togolands 


Should British and French-administered Togoland be united as a separate 

state, or should British Togoland be integrated with the Gold Coast, now 

on the threshold of autonomy? Tribal spokesmen from the two Togolands 

presented their views on these and other aspects of the Togoland problem 
to the General Assembly's Fourth Committee. 


6 ew representatives of thirteen different tribal groups 

and political organizations in the two Trust Terri- 
tories were heard by the Fourth Committee during its 
consideration of the Togoland question. This was the 
largest number of petitioners from the Togolands ever 
granted hearings by the General Assembly. Some of 
the representatives, like Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, of the 
All-Ewe Conference, who has attended every session 
except one since 1947, were familiar figures before the 
committee while others were presenting the views of 
their groups for the first time. 

A majority of the indigenous spokesmen favored the 
integration of British Togoland with the Gold Coast. 
Others emphatically supported the unification of the 


two Trust areas, while a number called for a plebiscite 
to be held under United Nations auspices as the best 
means of ascertaining the true aspirations of the To- 
golese. 

[he first spokesman to be heard, J. H. Allassani, 
representing the Dagomba, Nanumba and Gonja tribes 
living in the Northern Section of British Togoland, said 
his people strongly opposed any plan for unification of 
the Togolands. Mr. Allassani, appearing for the second 
time before the United Nations, recalled that the origi- 
nal demand of the Ewes had been for unification of 
the Ewes. Unfortunately, that demand had not been 
persistently pursued and the originators of the idea 
now advocated Togoland unification. 





Since the sensible idea of Ewe unification had been 
overshadowed by the idea of Togoland unification, the 
peoples in the Northern Section of the territory had 
taken steps to make it clear that they were opposed to 
such unification. The Dagomba, Nanumba and Mam- 
prusi opposed unification because it would disunite 
them, cut them away from “their blood relations in the 
Gold Coast” and arbitrarily join them to people with 
whom they had no cultural, social or linguistic relations. 
During the thirty years preceding the First World War 
their states had been arbitrarily divided between the 
British and the Germans, but fortunately they had not 
been separated long enough to forget that they were 
one and the same people. 


Apart from ethnic, social and cultural reasons, the 
people Mr. Allassani represented opposed setting up a 
separate Togoland state for economic reasons. One of 
the visiting missions in its report had stated that a sepa- 
rate Togoland state was economically not viable. The 
petitioners strongly shared this view. 

When his tribes said that they would resist to the 
utmost any attempt to disrupt their peaceful orderly life 
by drawing them into the so-called Togoland Union 
and splitting their state again they had good cause for 
doing so. 

Mr. Allassani protested attempts to confuse the issue 
by discussion of questions concerning Togoland under 
French administration. If the facts were faced squarely, 
it was his opinion that a plebiscite was not necessary 
to decide the issue. 

Similar views were expressed by three other peti- 
tioners from British Togoland. They were Mahama 
Bukhari, of the Dagomba District Council; Idana Isigri, 
of the Mamprusi District Council; and Jacob Mensah, 
of the Buem-Krachi District Council. 


Cultural and Traditional Links 


Chief Nana Akompi Firam III, representing the 
Natural Rulers of the Buem-Krachi District of British 
Togoland, also opposed any move to separate his peo- 
ple from the Gold Coast, with which they were histori- 
cally linked. Stressing the cultural bonds between British 
Togoland and the Gold Coast, Chief Nana pointed out 
that during the early days of European colonization in 
West Africa their territory was closely linked with the 
Gold Coast and looked to Britain for protection. There 
were no boundaries between them and the Gold Coast 
because they were all one ethnic group. The lingua 
franca of the Buem-Krachi District was Twi as in all 
Akan states in the Gold Coast. 


For nearly forty years the Buem-Krachi had been 
administered as an integral part of the Gold Coast and 
hoped to continue to share with the Gold Coast in 
governing themselves when independence was achieved. 


Other points stressed by Chief Nana were that his 
people now enjoyed universal adult suffrage not only 
in local government but in the central government; they 
were directly represented in the Legislative Assembly 


of the Gold Coast, had a share in the first five-year de- 
velopment plan and were invited through their repre- 
sentatives on the Trans-Volta Togoland Council to help 
the central government in planning the development of 
their own area. 

Two other spokesmen from British Togoland, both 
representing the Convention People’s Party, also em- 
phasized their tribes’ desire to remain united with the 
Gold Coast, attaining full autonomy with it. S. W. 
Kumah said that the problem of the future of British 
Togoland was not only political; its social and economic 
aspects were even more important. His people support- 
ed the retention of a single Cocoa Marketing Board 
for the Gold Coast and British Togoland administra- 
tion; they approved the Government’s present fiscal 
policy, designed to ensure price stability in the cocoa 
industry and to finance the development of both British 
Togoland and the Gold Coast; they endorsed the resolu- 
tions and petitions submitted to the United Nations in 
support of the continued union of British Togoland 
with the Gold Coast. Integration with the Gold Coast 
merely meant the continuation of the present adminis- 
trative arrangement between the two territories that 
had been in operation for forty years. 

S. T. Fleku, also of the Convention People’s Party, 
endorsed these views. 


Conflicting Tribal Views 


A completely different approach was forthcoming 
from another indigenous spokesman from British Togo- 
land, S. G. Antor, of the Togoland Congress, whose 
party emphatically opposed integration of the territory 
with the Gold Coast. Mr. Antor claimed that his group 
was now the most powerful single group in British 
Togoland. The recent elections, he contended, had been 
marked by irregularities and partisanship against can- 
didates of his party. His party had challenged the elec- 
tion results in certain districts but their petit.ons to the 
Supreme Court had been dismissed. Mr. Antor noted, 
however, that when the Court handed down its decision, 
the English judge had registered a dissenting opinion. 
The other two judges were Gold Coast Africans. He 
cited figures to support his group’s contention that the 
people of British Togoland were split by the artificial 
frontier dividing the two Togolands rather than by the 
frontier with the Gold Coast. 

Most of the Northern tribes were divided between 
French and British Togoland, rather than between the 
Gold Coast and Togoland under British Administration. 
Mr. Antor quoted figures from the records of the 1948 
census of the tribal population of the Northern Section 
of British Togoland. It was clear from those figures 
that the great majority of the Dagombas, the Gonjas 
and the Mamprusis lived in the Northern Territories 
Protectorate of the Gold Coast. Furthermore, both 
British and German maps showed that the district of 
Gonja, in the Northern Territories, was completely sepa- 
rated from Togoland by the River Daka, which had 
formerly been the Anglo-German frontier between To- 
goland and the Gold Coast. 





Mr. Antor claimed that the real purpose behind the 
demand for the integration of British Togoland and the 
Gold Coast was the existence in the Trust Territory of 
deposits of iron, phosphate, tin, aluminum, bauxite, 
manganese and, possibly, uranium. The United King- 
dom Government had for years endeavored to sup- 
press all information regarding those potential mineral 
resources. Additional aluminum and bauxite deposits 
would, he said, be exploited under the Volta River 
scheme. 

The Togoland Congress Party maintained that the 
Territory’s future should be referred to the Togolese 
themselves. A special commission should be appointed 
by the General Assembly to set up the machinery for 
an election to the proposed Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs. Alternatively, a special commission appointed 
by the General Assembly could supervise a plebiscite 
based on universal adult suffrage in Togoland early in 
1955. Such a commission would enhance the prestige 
of the United Nations and gain the gratitude of all the 
peoples of Togoland. 


Spokesmen from French Togoland 


Still other viewpoints concerning the future of the 
Togolands were forthcoming from the representatives 
of indigenous groups in French-administered Togo- 
land. Sylvanus Olympio, making his seventh appear- 
ance before the Fourth Committee as the representa- 
tive of the All-Ewe Conference, stressed that the vast 
majority of the Togolese desired the unification of 
their native land, a fact which had been confirmed by 
the reports of two visiting missions to the territories. 


Mr. Olympio pointed out that the question before 
the Assembly was now called “the Togoland unification 
problem” and not, as previously, “the Ewe and Togo- 
land unification problem.” Some persons, including the 
Administering Authorities, had seized upon that fact 
to buttress the argument that the Assembly had no 
further interest in Ewe unification. 

The Ewe spokesman recalled that in November 1953 
the Assembly had adopted three resolutions concern- 
ing the re-establishment of the Joint Council for Togo- 
land Affairs, the introduction of universal suffrage in 
the two Trust Territories, and the effects of the consti- 
tutional changes made in the Gold Coast. 

The text of the three Assembly resolutions, said Mr. 
Olympio, had not been published in the main vernacu- 
lar languages in French Togoland. 

The provisions of the resolution concerning the re- 
establishment of the Joint Council and the introduction 
of universal suffrage had been completely ignored, he 
said. The Administration had published no report on 
the result of the consultations it was to undertake with 
the political parties. It was only from the United Na- 
tions Bulletin that the Togolese had been able to learn 
that the Administering Authorities had abandoned the 
plan for the re-establishment of the Joint Council. Mr. 
Olympio was unable to see how unification of the two 
Togolands could be brought about if British Togoland 
was annexed to the Gold Coast. Such a measure would 
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strengthen the frontier dividing the two parts of Togo- 
land, and would give France a pretext for annexing 
Togoland under French Administration to Dahomey or 
integrating it in the French Union by transforming it 
into an overseas territory, as indeed Le Monde had 
envisaged in its issue of June 24, 1954. 

Moreover, even if the people of British Togoland 
unanimously supported union with the Gold Coast, that 
union would be no less a matter of concern to French 
Togoland, as indeed the General Assembly had quite 
rightly pointed out in resolution 750 C (VIII), (para- 
graph 2). The annexation of British Togoland to the 
Gold Coast would confirm the frontier which arbitrarily 
divided the Togolese, contrary to the desire which the 
Ewes had been expressing to the United Nations for 
the past seven years. The Committee should note that 
the Ewe population was distributed as follows: 137,093 
in the Southern part of British Togoland; 389,249 in 
French Togoland; 245,380 in the southeast Gold 
Coast; and 132,462 in the agricultural and industrial 
regions of the Gold Coast. To those who claimed that 
the unification of the two parts of Togoland would en- 
tail a fresh separation of the Dagombas in the North 
and the Ewes in the South of British Togoland, and the 
southwest Gold Coast, Mr. Olympio suggested a federa- 
tion to complete the independence of those countries. 

Mr. Olympio welcomed the adoption of the recent 
Act granting increased powers to the Territorial As- 
sembly in French Togoland and establishing a new 
Council, and paid a tribute to the French Government 
for that measure. That long-awaited Act laid the foun- 
dation for the internal self-government of French Togo- 
land. Nevertheless, the democratic character of the new 
institutions would remain inoperative until there was 
political freedom. The Territorial Assembly could not 
genuinely represent the people if free elections were 
not held and if its members could belong only to one 
party. 

Views on Unification 

Four other petitioners from French-administered 
Togoland submitted conflicting views on the future of 
the two territories. 

Two of these spokesmen wanted French Togoland 
to continue its development within the framework of 
the French Union; a third favored the immediate unifi- 
cation and independence of the two Togolands, while 
a fourth wanted unification of the two Trust areas to 
be achieved within the French union. 

Mr. Aquereburu, of the Mouvement populaire togo- 
lais, said the goal desired by the entire people and all 
political parties was the reunification of Togoland, 
which had been arbitrarily divided into two zones. The 
visiting missions had admitted that the request for unifi- 
cation was in accordance with the wishes of the majori- 
ty of the population. Nevertheless, after eight years no 
solution had been found. 

The Mouvement populaire togolais saw no reason 
why the question should not be settled by a plebiscite 
in the territories organized by the United Nations. A 
United Nations Mission could first visit all parts and 

(Continue overleaf) 
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“The people of British Togoland and the Gold Coast are one people,” said Kimla A. Gbhedehmah, Minister 
of Finance of the Gold Coast Government, during the Fourth Committee's debate. Mr. Gbedehmah, a mem- 
ber of the United Kingdom delegation, is seen here with Henry Hopkinson, Britain's Minister of State for 


Colonial Affairs. 


LINKS WITH THE GOLD COAST 


IMLA A. GBEDEHMAH, Minister of Fi- 
nance in the Gold Coast Government, 
speaking as a member of the United 
Kingdom delegation, reviewed the rela- 
tions of British Togoland with the Gold 
Coast and explained how the special 


responsibilities of the United Kingdom 
concerning the Trust area were fully safe- 
guarded under the present Gold Coast 
Constitution. 

The Gold Coast Government did not 
regard itself as a remote body administer- 
ing a separate group of people set apart 
in a Trust Territory. The people of Togo- 
land and the Gold Coast were one people 
sharing equally the same political rights, 
social services and economic develop- 
ment. The people of the Trust Territory 
were represented on all the central politi- 
cal institutions. In accordance with their 
population, they elected members to the 
central legislature and participated in 
the work of its main committees. 

At the regional level, the Northern 
Section of the Trust Territory was fully 
represented in the Northern Territories 
Council, a consultative body of long 
standing elected by the district councils. 
The Southern Section was covered by 
the Trans-Volta Togoland Council, mem- 
bers of which were elected by district 
and local councils. In the Trans-Volta 
Togoland Council the Ewes of the Trust 
Territory could work together with the 
Gold Coast Ewes. The two Councils 
were being developed as the main re- 
gional planning bodies responsible for 
helping the central government to ensure 
that development plans respected not only 
national but regional needs. Since its 
establishment in 1953, the Trans-Volta 
Togoland Council had proved a vigorous 
and constructive body and had played 
an effective part in shaping the central 
government’s development plans for its 
region. The Council was examining the 


proposals for the region which were 
being worked out by all government de- 
partments as part of the second develop- 
ment plan and it was making its own 
recommendations thereon. Councils with 
similar functions would be developed in 
the other regions either by expanding an 
existing council or by setting up a new 
one. 


An Economic Windfall 


Turning to the economic scene Mr. 
Gbedehmah told of his Government’s use 
of the “windfall of an exceptionally high 
cocoa price” to provide the funds for a 
greatly expanded development program 
and for many of the capital developments 
which would later enable the country to 
maintain a high standard of basic serv- 
ices for the people. 

The program of economic and social 
development which a bold fiscal policy 
was making possible was set out in the 
current development plan on which near- 
ly £54 million had already been spent. 
The program for the second plan would 
show that the savings would be used to 
raise the standard of living of the whole 
people in the Trust Territory and the 
Gold Coast alike and the 1955 Visiting 
Mission would be able to see the great 
developments going forward there. 


Extremely Buoyant Revenue 


Some concern had been expressed in 
the Committee’s debate over the surplus 
revenue of the Trust Territory. The figures 
for revenue and expenditure which Mr. 
Gbedehmah had quoted came from the 
annual report covering the financial year 
1951 to 1952. In previous years, the 
expenditure attributable to the Trust Ter- 
ritory had, in fact, exceeded the revenue 
attributable to it. The Government’s re- 
cent policy of taxing cocoa while prices 


were high had meant that revenue in the 
Gold Coast and in the Trust Territory 
was extremely buoyant. In the last few 
years, the revenue surplus had been gen- 
eral over the whole country. The expected 
surplus for 1953 to 1954 was over £11 
million. That excess would be carried 
forward to the next financial year, for 
only in that way was it possible to assess 
how much money was available for ex- 
penditure on development. The Gold 
Coast and the Trust Territory were near- 
ing the end of the first five-year develop- 
ment plan. The second plan was now 
being prepared with the assistance of the 
local Councils. In the meantime, pro- 
posed development projects for the Trust 
Territory were already being put into 
effect. 


Case of Electoral Petitions 


The Gold Coast Minister referred to 
what he called an undesirable reflection 
on the Gold Coast judiciary. On the elec- 
toral petition referred to there had been 
a disagreement between the three judges 
of the court. He wished to correct the im- 
pression which the allegation might have 
made in the Committee. The Gold Coast 
judges made their decision freely and 
that decision was final save for review by 
a higher court. In the case of electoral 
petitions, there was no higher court. 
There was no justification for casting 
any slur on the decision of the judges of 
the Supreme Court of the Gold Coast. 

The Gold Coast Minister hoped that 
in making its decision, the Assembly 
would bear in mind the points he had 
made to show how his Government was 
endeavoring at all levels to ensure that 
the people of the Trust Territory would 
have—if they did decide in favor of in- 
tegration—a form of democracy which 
would be acceptable to other advanced 
nations. 











explain to the chiefs and the people that they could 
vote according to their conscience, without any fear of 
reprisals either from political parties or from the Ad- 
ministering Authorities. 

Mr. Aquereburu denied that France had failed in 
its mission in Togoland. On the contrary, France’s 
work of liberation was admired by all, including the 
inhabitants of the Gold Coast. 


Integration Opposed 


Anani Ignacio Santos, spokesman for the Mouvement 
de la jeunesse togolaise, opposed the integration of 
British Togoland with the Gold Coast or any measure 
which jeopardized the immediate unification and inde- 
pendence of the two Togolands. He alleged that the 
United Kingdom desired the integration of British 
Togoland with the Gold Coast in order to retain its 
control of the area’s cocoa exports and of the Volta 
River—a source of electric power to exploit the alumi- 
num bauxite in the Gold Coast. Integration would leave 
the French a free hand in French Togoland and bring 
the cause of unification to nought. 

Mr. Santos believed that any measure adopted in one 
of the two Togolands to hasten the advent of self-gov- 
ernment and independence should be extended to the 
other territory, if it was in conformity with the wishes 
of the people concerned. His group also supported pro- 
posals for holding a plebiscite in both Trust Terriories. 

He emphasized that the Togolese were not a mass of 
tribes, some of which wanted the United Nations to 
force the others to live under their domination. They 
were a people seeking their lost unity and their inde- 
pendence. Togoland had emerged as a nation at the 
time of German colonization in 1884. They formed a 
single people and it was as such that they wished to 
achieve their ideals. 

Frederic Brenner, of the Parti togolais du progres, 
said his people wanted to continue their present evolu- 
tion within the French Union. French Togoland had its 
own status, its own institutions, roads and railways, and 
would one day become a modern state. The new Act 
passed by the French National Assembly marked a vital 
step forward in the participation of Togolese in the 
management of their own affairs. All Togolese who were 
truly concerned about their country’s future would 
agree that the Act was a decisive advance towards self- 
government and the realization of their legitimate 
aspirations. Last August, moreover, four towns in 
French Togoland had been given the status of com- 
munes de plein exercice, a highly important reform which 
would provide Togolanders with training in democracy 
and would guarantee genuine independence. By those 
reforms the French Government had proved that it re- 
mained faithful to Article 76 of the Charter and Article 
5 of the Trusteeship Agreement. The country must learn 
to govern itself, declared Mr. Brenner. It had just been 
given the opportunity to do so, and the United Nations 
should not deprive it of that opportunity or take dis- 
astrous decisions hastily. 

Mama Fousseni, representing the Union des chefs 
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et des populations du Nord, also favored the continued 
evolution of French-administered Togoland within the 
framework of the French Union. The unification move- 
ment, he claimed, was limited to one tribal group, and 
was not supported in the Northern Sections of French 
Togoland. He asserted that the peoples of the North 
were less advanced than those in the South. If immedi- 
ate independence were granted the North would be ex- 
posed to the danger of being dominated by the people 
of the South. 

The Northern peoples were not envious of the more 
advanced stage of development reached by the people 
of the South. But they strongly opposed the exploitation 
of that situation by the Ewes as a pretext for establish- 
ing neo-colonialism in the North under the guise of 
immediate independence for the whole Trust Territory. 
Under such a system of racial hegemony, the people of 
the North would no longer be able even to bring their 
complaints to the United Nations. Mr. Fousseni told 
the Committee that he represented 600,000 Togolese. 
Any measure which did not take their wishes into 
account would be contrary to the will of the people for 
self-determination. 


Spokesmen Reply to Questions 

During the Committee’s ensuing debate, members 
questioned the indigenous representatives on various 
aspects of the Togoland problem. 

Questioned about arrangements regarding frontier 
crossings between the two territories, Mr. Olympio said 
that although the Ewes were not supposed to need 
identification papers to cross the border, they were being 
required to comply, not only with customs formalities, 
but also with the procedure imposed by a new immi- 
gration service and had to produce identification papers. 
Cocoa, which was supposed to move freely across the 
frontier, was being subject to very severe restrictions. 
In several cases money carried by Ewes passing from 
one territory to the other, had been confiscated. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, Chairman of the 1949 Visit- 
ing Mission to the Togolands, wondered whether the 
Gold Coast would derive any material advantage from 
the integration of British Togoland. Mr. Olympio re- 
plied that according to a widely held opinion, the United 
Kingdom was interested in the integration because of 
the Volta River project. If that project was carried out 
hundreds of acres of land would be flooded and ap- 
propriate compensation would have to be paid to per- 
sons affected. Mr. Olympio affirmed that through in- 
tegration British Togoland would certainly benefit 
from the public services of the Gold Coast. 

Replying further to the representative of Iraq, Mr. 
Santos said that the members of the Mouvement de la 
jeunesse togolaise did not recognize either a British or a 
French Togoland, but only one Togoland. The human 
problem in French Togoland took precedence over the 
economic problem. His people would continue to 
demand independence until it was granted to them. 

Jozef Winiewicz, of Poland, asked whether the peo- 
ple in British Togoland were duly represented in the 
various governmental bodies of the Gold Coast before 








the last elections. Mr. Fleku, of the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party, said there were thirteen representatives of 
British Togoland in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Gold Coast—six representatives for the Southern and 
seven for the Northern Sections. As to whether any To- 
golese representative had been consulted on the consti- 
tutional reform in the Gold Coast, Mr. Fleku said the 
Gold Coast Prime Minister had asked the various parties 
to state their views and they had done so by letter. 

Questioned by the representative of Syria as to 
whether the people in French Togoland had been con- 
sulted during the preparation of the new Act on politi- 
cal institutions, Mr. Olympio maintained that there had 
been no consultation. As a member of the Territorial 
Assembly, he had tried to have the draft discussed by 
that body, but the Governor’s representative had said 
that the Assembly had no political powers. 

On paper the Act gave French Togoland the frame- 
work of internal autonomy: the Territorial Assembly 
could now discuss, but not take decisions on, political 
issues and there was at last an Executive Council whose 
members were not all nominated by the Governor but 
included a few nominated by the Territorial Assembly. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Olympio maintained that political 
liberty was non-existent; parties which were not favor- 
able to the Administration were impeded at every turn 
and the elections were conducted in such a way that 
only the candidates of parties favorable to the Adminis- 
tration could be elected. 

Rival claims over the significance of the recent elec- 
tions in British Togoland were also made by several 
other petitioners in answering further questions. Ques- 
tioned later about the economic dependence of British 
Togoland on the Gold Coast, Mr. Antor said the Ad- 
ministering Authorities themselves recognized that the 
territory was dependent upon Lomé or Accra for an 
outlet to the sea. The territory was closer to Lomé than 
Accra, and the people had always had strong social, 
economic and political ties with the people of French 
Togoland. Thus, unification was the only solution. 


Aims of Ewe Movement 


Sergio Armando Frazao, of Brazil, understood that 
Mr. Olympio favored an Ewe state which necessarily en- 
tailed the dismemberment of both sections of Togoland 
and of the Gold Coast. The Brazilian representative 
wondered if the Ewes of the Gold Coast shared the 
aspirations of the Ewes of the Togolands. His party 
had never contemplated a separate Ewe state, said Mr. 
Olympio. In 1947 the Ewe movement called for a union 
of the tribe under a single administration. Later, the 
Ewes supported unification of the Togolands on the 
understanding that this would not mean the isolation 
of the various tribes in the Northern Zone. 

The Ewe spokesman told the Committee that in a 
hypothetically independent Togoland two thirds of the 
Ewes would be united and free. Such an independent 
Togoland would then merely have to negotiate with the 
Gold Coast towards the creation of a federation of the 
two countries, thereby reuniting the remainder of the 
Ewe tribe. 


Differing views on the holding of a plebiscite to 
determine the aspirations of the Togolese were forth- 
coming during further questioning. 


Suggestions for Plebiscite 


Should a plebiscite be limited to the question of in- 
tegration or should it embrace both unification and in- 
tegration? Should a plebiscite be confined to only one 
territory or be held in both British and French Togo- 
land? These questions evoked conflicting opinions. Some 
of the spokesmen from British-administered Togoland 
were in general agreement on a plebiscite under United 
Nations auspices for both territories, while those sup- 
porting British Togoland’s integration with the Gold 
Coast felt a plebiscite should be confined only to British 
Togoland. 

Support for a plebiscite in both Togolands came 
from the representatives of the Togoland Congress, the 
All-Ewe Conference and the Mouvement de la jeunesse 
togolaise. The spokesmen of the Convention People’s 
Party and the Dagomba District Council, both from 
British Togoland, argued that the question before the 
Assembly primarily concerned only the future of British 
Togoland and therefore the people of that territory 
alone should be consulted on the question of integra- 
tion with the Gold Coast. 

Recalling that as long ago as 1947 the All-Ewe Con- 
ference had favored a plebiscite, Mr. Olympio thought 
that, since the Administering Authority in British Togo- 
land agreed in principle to a plebiscite in that territory, 
the question of unification could be resolved once and 
for all by a plebiscite held in both territories. It should 
be under United Nations control which would ensure 
that the true wishes of the people were ascertained. 

Still another view was advanced by Mr. Brenner, of 
the Parti togolais du progrés who believed that present 
conditions in French-administered Togoland were not 
ripe for holding a plebiscite there. 

For a rival party in French Togoland, Mr. Santos 
submitted that the people of that territory were suffi- 
ciently mature to express their views on the future of 
both the Togolands. 

After more than a week’s consideration of the Togo- 
land question by the Fourth Committee, India intro- 
duced a draft resolution which dealt with the future of 
British Togoland. The proposal suggested that the Gen- 
eral Assembly should ask the Trusteeship Council to 
consider ways for ascertaining the wishes of the people 
of British Togoland as to their future status. The 1955 
Visiting Mission to the West African territories should 
make a special study of the Togoland problem and re- 
port back in time for the Assembly’s consideration of 
the issue at its tenth session, next Autumn. 

In presenting the Indian proposal V. K. Krishna 
Menon emphasized that British Togoland provided the 
first instance of the United Nations being called on to 
terminate a Trusteeship Agreement upon fulfilment of 
the aims of the Trusteeship System. This was “an his- 
toric event” and Mr. Menon hoped the pattern would 
be extended to the other Trusteeship areas. 








India felt it should be possible to achieve the same 
result in other territories, in particular Togoland under 
French Administration. If one part of Togoland could 
achieve independence there was no reason why the 
other should not be capable of doing the same. 

Now that the Gold Coast was about to attain its 
independence, there were three possible ways of de- 
ciding the destiny of British Togoland. Mr. Menon 
summarized these as follows: First, the United King- 
dom could be asked to continue administering the terri- 
tory; but the country was too small, had no access to 
the sea and was viable neither from the administrative 
nor from the economic point of view. Secondly, the 
functions relinquished by the United Kingdom could 
be handed over to the Gold Coast; but the Gold Coast 
was still far from becoming a Member state in its own 
right. The remaining possibility was independence, 
which did not mean isolation. The territory had experi- 
ence in parliamentary methods, for it had elected 
members of a legislative assembly by universal suffrage; 
it was therefore capable of governing itself on demo- 
ence. in parliamentary methods, for it had elected 
pendence. The Indian delegation could see no other 
solution. 

The Assembly need not take a decision immediately, 
but it should express its opinion. For that reason the 
Indian draft proposed that the question should be 
referred to the Trusteeship Council. 

Even though the elections which had just been held 
in the Gold Coast and British Togoland would give 
adequate expression to the people’s views on the Trust 
Territory’s future, the Indian delegation nevertheless 
wished to avoid the establishment of a precedent on 
which other Administering Authorities could draw to 
support any claim that election results favorable to 
themselves expressed the views of the population. 


Complex Situation Underlined 


The extreme complexity of the Togoland question 
and the difficulty of appraising the situation correctly 
were stressed by several delegations during the ensuing 
general debate. The urgency of reaching a decision on 
the long-standing issue was also underlined. A number 
of representatives welcomed the United Kingdom’s 
readiness to grant the Gold Coast the right to determine 
its own future and supported any proposal to ascertain 
the real wishes of the people of British Togoland on 
the issue of integration with the Gold Coast. 

These delegations, in submitting general support for 
the Indian draft, maintained that the people of British 
Togoland must be allowed to decide their own future, 
after mature reflection. The Indian draft would give 
them sufficient time for a thorough study of the prob- 
lems on which their fate depended and give the General 
Assembly an opportunity for examining the findings 
of the 1955 Visiting Mission to the territory. 


A different approach was taken by a number of 
other representatives. Thus, Victorio D. C arpio, of the 
Philippines, argued that the Indian proposal by-passed 
earlier Assembly resolutions on the Togoland unifica- 
tion problem. Everyone desired early independence for 
all dependent peoples. But Mr. Carpio pointed out that 
the Gold Coast was not yet independent. If British 
Togoland were integrated with it, what would happen to 
French Togoland and the aspirations of the Togolese 
for unification of the two Trust Territories? The Philip- 
pines contended that if the people of British Togoland 
were consulted as to their real wishes, then the popula- 
tion of the other Trust Territory should likewise be 
consulted. In a series of amendments to the Indian 
draft, part of which was subsequently incorporated in 
the Committee’s final resolution, the Philippines, among 
other things, proposed that a special mission should 
visit both the Togolands and make a thorough study of 
all aspects of the problem. 


A Unified Togoland 


The representative of Poland felt the United Na- 
tions should continue its efforts for a unified Togoland, 
maintaining that as a united territory Togoland 
promised economic expansion, on the basis of its as 
yet untouched natural resources. Mr. Winiewicz be- 
lieved that only when Togoland was united, and its 
people had an opportunity to decide its future freely, 
would it be opportune to discuss a possible federation 
with the Gold Coast, and then with an independent 
Gold Coast—not with a non-self-governing territory. 
The final decision did not rest with the United Nations 
alone, but with the indigenous inhabitants of the 
Togolands. Poland urged that the views of the people 
of both British and French Togoland should be fully 
ascertained. 

Speaking for the U.S.S.R., V. F. Grubyakov, pointed 
out that under the Constitution of the Gold Coast that 
territory was still far removed from real independence; 
the powers of the Governor-General remained intact. 
Hence, should the General Assembly decide that Togo- 
land should be integrated into the Gold Coast, the Trust 
Territory would be reduced to the status of a colony. 
The exact status of the Gold Coast was not clear, nor 
was it clear by what means it would be able to achieve 
independence. 

The United Nations was invited to consult the pop- 
ulation of British Togoland on the question whether 
they would agree to join with the Gold Coast when it 
had achieved self-government. That was, however, a 
problem for the future and it would be premature to 
deal with it at the present time. The decision taken 
should not close the door on the possibility of unifica- 
tion. Even if the population of British Togoland voted 
for integration with the Gold Coast, that would not 
necessarily mean that they did not want unification with 
French Togoland. In conducting a plebiscite much 
depended on the way in which the questions were put. 











The people of both Trust Territories should be con- 
sulted on all the issues confronting them; integration, 
unification, and the possibility of a unitary state, in- 
cluding both Togolands. 

Aleksander Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, supported the 
idea of a special study of the problem to be made in 
both Trust Territories. Mr. Bozovic did not think the 
United Nations should take any final decision on the 
question without first fully ascertaining the wishes of 
the people in both territories. 


Realistic Approach Urged 


Several other representatives called for a realistic 
view of the existing situation, emphasizing the greatly 
changed situation through the emancipation of the Gold 
Coast. Thus, Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, urged the Com- 
mittee not to think in terms of what might appear at- 
tractive, but of that which was applicable. The ques- 
tion was, he thought, whether it was better for the popu- 
lation of British Togoland to remain isolated and weak 
under Trusteeship, with no hope of satisfying its desire 
for unification, or to ally itself with a large body of its 
own people and become independent. 


India subsequently introduced a modified version of 
its original draft resolution, taking into account some 
of the suggestions and observations made in the lengthy 
debate. The revised draft decided that “steps should 
be taken, in the light of the particular circumstances 
of the territory, to ascertain the wishes of the inhabitants 
as to their future, without prejudice to the eventual solu- 
tion they may choose whether it be independence, unifi- 
cation of an independent Togoland under British ad- 
ministration with an independent Togoland under 
French administration, unification with an independent 
Gold Coast, or some other self-governing or inde- 
pendent status.” 


The third operative paragraph of the original draft 
was modified to read: “Further requests the Trustee- 
ship Council to ask its next visiting mission to the 
Trust Territories in West Africa, or preferably despatch 
a special mission . . . to make a special study of these 
problems and to submit its report thereon in time for 
the Council to report to the General Assembly at its 
tenth session.” 


The United Kingdom delegation expressed support 
for the Indian draft, as amended. Mr. Boudillon pointed 
out that any fears that British Togoland might be inte- 
grated with a non-self-governing Gold Coast were en- 
tirely groundless. The changed status of the Trust 
Territory and the termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment would come about simultaneously with the 
achievement of independence by the Gold Coast. He 
again underlined his Government’s view that the people 
of Togoland under British Administration should ex- 
press their own wishes. 


Earlier, the United Kingdom representative refuted 
suggestions that Britain wished to keep British Togo- 


land within the Commonwealth for economic reasons 
and because of its “somewhat hypothetical mineral 
deposits.” 

The United Kingdom sincerely believed that integra- 
tion would be the best solution, but it held that the 
people of British Togoland should choose for them- 
selves. There was no need to take seriously suggestions 
that the choice might be “rigged” by the Administering 
Authority. In the debate on the Governor’s speech the 
Gold Coast Parliament had supported the United King- 
dom proposals and had confirmed that the Gold Coast 
would be glad if Togoland decided to join it perma- 
nently. Neither the United Kingdom nor the Gold Coast 
was trying to prejudge the issue. 


For France, Léon Pignon believed the Indian pro- 
posal was “realistic and cautious” and advanced prac- 
tical proposals. Mr. Pignon thought a new situation had 
arisen with the desire of the majority of the people in 
British Togoland to see their territory linked with the 
Gold Coast. That would open the door to a solution of 
the problem of Togoland, possibly not an ideal solution 
but one which would nevertheless be preferable in the 
interests of the population of the Trust Territories to 
the prolongation of the present unrest, artificially pro- 
voked but nevertheless dangerous. But Mr. Pignon felt 
there would be no point in sending a special visiting 
mission to Togoland, since a regular one was provided 
for in 1955. The despatch of a special mission would 
merely cause further confusion and might even provoke 
disorder and agitation which the French Government 
was not prepared to accept. Early in 1955 political 
institutions of great importance would be set up in 
French Togoland and an election would be held. The 
French Government was therefore entitled to oppose 
any interference which might hamper the fulfilment of 
its task. 


Resolution Adopted 


After further debate the Fourth Committee, on 
December 11, reached a vote on the Indian proposal, as 
amended and revised. After a series of ballots on the 
various paragraphs and amendments, the revised draft 
(see page 84 for full text) was adopted by a vote of 
42 to 1 (Belgium), with 11 abstentions. 


Before endorsing the resolution as a whole, the 
Committee adopted a Polish amendment which deleted 
a reference to the next regular visiting mission to study 
the problems in the Togolands. The Committee also 
endorsed a Philippines amendment which added a fur- 
ther operative clause to the draft. This urged that those 
directly concerned in the Togoland issue should do their 
utmost to implement fully the recommendations made 
by the General Assembly in its resolution of December 
8, 1953. These recommendations called for the in- 
troduction of universal suffrage in the two Togolands 
at the earliest possible time. 


The General Assembly, in plenary session on Decem- 
ber 14, endorsed the Committee’s recommendation by 
44 votes to 0, with 12 abstentions. 
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France’s Views on Togoland Question 





renege France’s position on the Togoland prob- 

lem, Jean-Jacques Juglas, Chairman of the Overseas 
Territories Committee of the French National Assem- 
by said his delegation had never objected to the hearing 
of petitioners on the Togoland unification question. It 
had never considered, however, that the opportunity 
given to petitioners to express their views on questions 
which were of direct concern to them should be re- 
garded as an authorization to indulge in propaganda 
and defamation. 

With regard to the Ewe claims, the French repre- 
sentative pointed out that the various branches from the 
tribe’s common stem had become sharply differentiated, 
especially as there had been a number of successive 
migrations over a long period of time. Intermarriage 
had complicated the problem. The fact was that the 
Ewes were only one branch of the common stem, on 
the same footing as the Minas or Ouatchis, and had no 
valid claim to numerical or cultural preponderance. The 
most widespread language in the South was not Ewe but 
Mina. The figure of 175,000 for the Ewes properly 
so-called in French Togoland was substantially correct. 


On several occasions France had been accused of 
wishing to integrate French Togoland with Dahomey. 
Such accusations were merely a new diversionary 
manoeuvre thought up by people who were past masters 
at the art of confusing public opinion by false rumors. 
Great play had been made of an article in Le Monde, 
a newspaper which was far from being either the Gov- 
ernment’s official or unofficial mouthpiece. The article, 
which reflected only the personal opinions of the writer, 
had not even been quoted correctly by Mr. Olympio. 
It had stated that the plan for integrating Togoland 
with Dahomey was imaginary. 

France had always maintained the separate status of 
Togoland under French Administration. It was not 


In the last three years French-adminis- 
tered Togoland has made “great gains,” 
according to Nicolas Grunitzky, a 
Togolese deputy in the French National 
Assembly and a member of France’s 
delegation. Mr. Grunitzky is seen here 
during the Fourth Committee’s debate 
with (right) Leon Pignon, of France. 
At the close of the Committee's work 
on December 13, members paid tribute 
to Mr. Pignon for his long service in 
the Trusteeship Committee and Coun- 
cil, on his departure to take up new 
duties in Paris. 


linked in any administrative union with the neighboring 
territories; it had a complete system of institutions of 
its own and was separated from Dahomey by a customs 
frontier. 

France had not created the Togoland unification 
problem; indeed it was beginning to weary of it, al- 
though for seven years it had made every effort to find 
solutions in keeping with the will of the people and the 
facts of the situation. Steps had been taken, in agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, to relax the frontier 
regulations. Mr. Olympio, speaking of difficulties he 
encountered in visiting the other side of the frontier, 
had forgotten to mention that the frontier in question 
was the frontier between French Togoland and the Gold 
Coast and not the frontier between the two Togolands. 
In any event the frontier was not an effective barrier 
as was shown by the cocoa trade between the two Trust 
Territories to which petitioners had referred. The only 
real obstacle to free trade between the two Territories 
was exchange control which had not been invented, and 
could not be abolished, for Togoland alone. Once con- 
vertibility became possible, trade between the two Trust 
Territories would be as easy as it had been in prewar 
days. 

Since 1947, the United Kingdom and France had 
shown the best will in trying to solve the Togoland 
problem. In their first joint memorandum they had 
somewhat hastily acknowledged the existence of an Ewe 
problem which had later turned out to be no problem 
at all. The two Governments had successively estab- 
lished the Consultative Commission, the enlarged Con- 
sultative Commission and finally the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs, all of which had failed for reasons 
well known to the Committee. By the joint memoran- 
dum of June 5, 1951, proposing the establishment of 
the Joint Council, the French Government implicitly 
agreed to the unification of the two Togolands if that 















was the clearly expressed will of the people. Since 
then, however, the situation had radically changed and 
his Government would not seek to persuade the major- 
ity parties to attend a further set of meetings with people 
whose attitude was well known. As the Trusteeship 
Council had been informed, the true representatives of 
the people of Togoland regarded any new meeting of 
the Joint Council as an “ambush.” 

Mr. Juglas also referred to the new constitutional 
reforms in French Togoland which would provide for 
the establishment of a governmental council, increased 
powers for the Territorial Assembly and for the creation 
of four municipalities. 


Constitutional Reforms 


References to the new constitutional reforms in 
French Togoland were also made by Nicolas Grunitzky, 
a Deputy of French Togoland in the French National 
Assembly. Speaking as a member of the French Dele- 
gation Mr. Grunitzky described his efforts for getting 
the new reform law passed in the National Assembly, 
and how the law provided for the establishment of four 
municipal councils in French Togoland instead of two, 
as originally proposed. His promises to his Togolese 
electorate had been more than fulfilled. 

With regard to the unification question, Mr. Gru- 
nitzky recalled that the United Kingdom memorandum 
on the integration of British Togoland with the Gold 
Coast would have the merit of settling the problem of 
unification, and it would rest with the people of British 
Togoland to answer that question clearly. The question 
of integration with the Gold Coast should not be used 
to force Togoland under French Administration into a 
venture which might disturb its peace and equilibrium 
and delay its political progress just at a time when im- 
portant institutional reforms had been adopted which 


would promote its speedy advance towards self-govern- 
ment. Those new reforms would be sabotaged if 
French Togoland was dragged into a premature 
plebiscite, the mere organization of which would inevit- 
ably cause political disturbance. The real desire of the 
United Nations was to promote the advancement of the 
Africans to a level at which their material and spiritual 
independence could be assured. Unlike British Togo- 
land which was still unsure of the course it should 
adopt, French Togoland was a homogeneous and viable 
geographic, economic, social and cultural entity. It had 
been an independent administrative entity since 1921. 
Since that time, France had loyally respected the Ter- 
ritory’s special legal status and had carefully avoided 
including it in the Federation of French West Africa. 
The only real problem with which the people of French 
Togoland were concerned was their political advance- 
ment and their progress towards self-government. 

Mr. Grunitzky told the Committee that 1954 marked 
the beginning of a new era, in which the people of 
French Togoland would undergo a democratic ap- 
prenticeship in the management of their own affairs. 
The promise made to the people of the French Union 
in the preamble to the French Constitution, that they 
should be responsible for the democratic management 
of their own affairs, was beginning to be realized. The 
people of French Togoland had welcomed those re- 
forms with almost unanimous enthusiasm. They were 
already beginning to be concerned over the way in 
which they must organize themselves in order to put 
them to the best possible advantage. The experiment 
now under way in French Togoland should not be 
hindered. The United Nations should direct its atten- 
tion not to “trumped-up problems” but to those real 
difficulties which could be solved only by solidarity 
among the nations. 





Britain’s Position on Togoland 


ENRY L. HOPKINSON, Britain’s Minister of State 

for Colonial Affairs, presented his Government’s 
position on the Togoland Question. Mr. Hopkinson 
first of all recalled that last April he had informed the 
House of Commons of the successful conclusion of 
discussions held with the Gold Coast Government on 
constitutional reform. 

These reforms, said Mr. Hopkinson, had been em- 
bodied in a new constitution which provided for far- 
reaching extensions of self-government in the Gold 
Coast, including an enlarged legislative assembly chosen 
by direct election on the basis of universal adult suf- 
frage, and an all-African cabinet of ministers drawn 
from that Assembly, with an African Prime Minister 
presiding. The powers retained by the United Kingdom 


Government under that constitution, in such matters 
as external affairs and defence, and in regard to British 
Togoland, were the minimum which it must retain as 
long as it had any responsibility for the Gold Coast. 
The new constitution could be regarded as the last stage 
before the attainment of full independence, which could 
be expected in the next few years. In the light of the 
new situation in the Gold Coast, the United Kingdom 
felt bound to request the inclusion in the agenda of the 
current General Assembly of the item entitled “The 
Future of the Trust Territory of Togoland under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship.” 

The General Assembly had considered the Togoland 
problem at its eighth session and had invited the Trus- 


(Continued on page 31) 





The Place of Law 


In International 


Relations 


I SHOULD like to speak to you 

about the place of Law in 
international relations, and, 
more especially, of the need 
there is for putting into the 
conduct of international rela- 
tions a much greater emphasis 
on Law than has been done these last few years. And 
when I say “Law,” I mean, by the nature of the thing, 
international law. 

I believe that this would be to the advantage of all 
nations. Partaking of the majesty and authority char- 
acteristic of all Law, international law is the only 
objective and impartial yardstick in international rela- 
tions; a solid basis for any international policy worthy 
of that name; a sure touchstone for the settlement of 
international disputes; and an effective reducing-agent 
of mere statecraft, cleverness, and opportunism. It sets 
up “a standard to which the good and the just can 
repair.” International optimism, confidence and tran- 
quility are in direct proportion to its strength and ad- 
vancement. 

All this is of special importance to nations who are 
in a defensive position. “In a diplomatic debate,” said 
the former President of the International Court of 
Justice, Prof. Basdevant, “a State feels particularly 
strong when it is in a position to invoke a rule of 
positive international law.”* 


I should like very much to explore with you why 


The following is the text of an address 

delivered at Princeton University by 

Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens (Netherlands ), 

President of the Ninth Session of the 
General Assembly. 


this is so true. For I believe 
that there is every reason for 
such an exploration. It seems 
to me that, without the slight- 
est doubt, there has been a 
striking and highly undesirable 
neglect of international law in 
the conduct of international relations ever since the out- 
break of the Second World War. Let me give three illus- 
trations, which unfortunately may easily be multiplied. 

1. In spite of the fact that during the war against 
Germany, the Allied Powers had a very strong legal 
position, in addition to a very strong political and 
military position, there was nothing in the Atlantic 
Charter in the nature of a reference to international law. 

2. Even more surprisingly, the draft of the United 
Nations Charter prepared in 1944 at Dumbarton Oaks 
by representatives of China, the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America, contained no reference at all to 
international law, or even to justice. There was no 
indication to guide the future organization in finding an 
answer to the question on what basis its decisions were 
to be taken. Several nations were shocked by so grave 
an omission, and by the prospect that everything seemed 
to be left to politics. At the Conference of San Fran- 
cisco I therefore proposed to say clearly in the Charter 
that the new organization was to function in conformity 
with the elementary principles of morality and justice 





and on the basis of respect due to international law. 
Other countries presented similar suggestions, with the 
result that the Charter now refers expressly to inter- 
national law. 

3. My third example has to do with a very success- 
ful institution which has been functioning in my own 
country for more than a quarter of a century: the 
Hague Academy of International Law, an international, 
non-political, non-profit organization which organizes 
a first class summer school of recognized standing and 
proved drawing-power for the teaching of international 
law. This institution used to receive from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace an annual sub- 
vention which before the war was paid with exemplary 
regularity, but had to be discontinued after the war. 
The Academy has tried in all countries to raise new 
funds, but hitherto with little success. 

It is clear that at this time international law has been 
relegated into the background; the general public does 
not seem to know very well what it is, and is not 
interested. Can it be that the nations have come to the 
conclusion that, inasmuch as international law has not 
prevented the outbreak of the Second World War, it is 
a useless instrument which therefore may be discarded? 

No conclusion could be more rash or wrong. It is of 
course quite true that international law did not prevent 
the war. But neither did diplomacy, or anything else. 
The point is not whether international law can prevent 
a war, but whether it can make a contribution to pre- 
venting a war, and whether a well-founded appeal to 
international law can perceptibly strengthen the case 
of whoever appeals to it. And that it can. 

There is much vague and confused thinking on this 
subject, and it seems to me that the time is overdue for 
these things to be clearly stated. Here is a strong shield, 
giving those who possess it better morale, a considera- 
tion undoubtedly of special importance to the armed 
forces. A shield is a weapon of defense, not offence. 
No weapon can be more legitimate. 

Fortunately, there are a few signs that a better 
understanding in this respect is at hand. Let me mention 
only the remarkable address given by the Secretary of 
State of the United States, Mr. John Foster Dulles, to 
the American Bar Association at its Boston meeting 
of August 26, 1953, in which Mr. Dulles said that one 
of the inadequacies of the United Nations Charter 
“came out of disregard for the fact that world order, 
in the long run, depends, not on men, but upon law, 
law which embodies eternal principles of justice and 
morality.” And the Secretary of State quoted on that 
occasion from the late Senator Taft’s book “A Foreign 
Policy for Americans,” in which he said, speaking of 
the United Nations Charter: “The fundamental diffi- 
culty is that it is not based primarily on an underlying 
law and an administration of justice under that law.” 


Now why is it that an appeal to international law 
has that power of strengthening our position? 

The answer is to be found in that quality, inherent 
in and typical for all law, which requires rights to be 
respected and the law upheld. If, as private persons, 


we have a right not to be attacked, damaged or insulted, 
then that means that this right is to be respected by all, 
that those who infringe it are wrong, and that those in 
charge of upholding the law will if necessary make sure 
that it is upheld. A well-founded appeal to law will be 
understood and admitted by all decent people. Similarly, 
if a state is wronged or about to be wronged, an appeal 
to international law will be understood and admitted 
by all decent people, and evil-doers without hesitation 
branded as such, with even less hesitation than in the 
case of an appeal to purely moral considerations (which 
after all have a strongly individualistic tinge), and with 
very much less hesitation than in the case of an appeal 
to force. 

Where does that peculiar quality of international law, 
and indeed of all law, come from? That is the basic 
question we must try to answer. 

There are several countries where the constitution or 
some other enactment proclaims the binding force of 
international law. There are others where the judiciary 
has declared international law to be binding.? You all 
know that in the United States a mixed system prevails: 
the constitution states* that treaties are part of the 
supreme law of the land, whilst the Supreme Court has 
ruled that not only treaties, but international law in its 
entirety, rules based on custom included, are part of 
American law.* All this, however, gives no final ex- 
planation of the binding force of law; it merely shifts 
the issue, for the question immediately arises: what, 
ultimately, gives the constitution, or an act of Congress 
or of Parliament, or a judicial precedent its binding 
force? Besides, in the law of many countries there is 
no such provision as here referred to, and yet nobody 
has ever contended that international law is not bind- 
ing there. 

The answer to our question, therefore, must be 
sought outside of national constitutions, laws or judi- 
cial precedents. 

It would, of course, be quite wrong to say that law 
is binding because if you infringe it, the police come 
to fetch you. That simply would amount to confusing 
the foundation of the obligatory force of law with the 
fact that often (not always, and not necessarily) law 
has a sanction to restrain transgressors. 


Also, there is no answer to be found in saying that 
all law, and international law with which we are con- 
cerned here in particular, is binding because the People 
want it to be binding. For immediately there arises the 
question: why do people want it to be binding? What 
is there in law, and in international law, that makes 
people want it to be binding? You see, we are all the 
time confronted with the same question. It is obvious 
that we must look for an answer elsewhere. 

Much, in the course of the centuries, has been 
written on the subject. 

Let us first listen to Cicero who, having observed 
that it is against nature to seek one’s own advantage at 
the expense of others, clinched this by saying: “If 
everyone did that, human society would of necessity 
destroy itself.”*® Grotius, who quoted him, added: “All 





that is unjust is against the nature of a society of reason- 
able beings.”* Before him, Celsus, quoted in the Digest 
(I, 1), had called law “the art of what is good and fair.” 

These pronouncements are worthy of note, particu- 
larly because they show very clearly that Cicero, Celsus, 
and Grotius (and they were far from being the only 
ones) consider that the foundation of the respect due 
to law belongs to the domain of sociology and morality, 
not to the realm of law. Disregard of law disregards 
what is good and fair, and destroys society; to destroy 
society is against the interest and nature of mankind, 
and therefore inadmissible for practical as well as for 
moral reasons. 

The ultimate basis of the respect due to law, accord- 
ingly, is extra-legal, i.e. outside the realm of law. As 
a command of a social and moral nature, the obligatory 
force of law is enjoined directly on the individual 
through his own sense of what is right or wrong, and 
not, as in the case of a command founded on law, 
through the medium of a fundamental legal rule he 
must obey whether or not he thinks that rule to be just. 
There simply is no such legal rule. I believe this ex- 
planation to be correct; it applies to the binding force 
of all law, not excluding international law. 

From the 18th century on, however, attempts have 
been made to leave this safe ground indicated amongst 
others by Cicero, Celsus and Grotius, and to give the 
respect due to international law a legal basis. Christian 
Wolff, a remarkable German lawyer who lived from 
1679-1754, was the first to advance a theory which 
for a long period of time found a numerous following, 
especially in France. It was based on the idea of there 
being certain fundamental rights of states, as permanent 
as the state itself, absolute and inalienable, of which 
the state cannot be deprived without ceasing to be a 
state. The catalogue of these rights varies from author 
to author, but it may be said with the late professor 
Antoine Pillet’ that there are five of them which have 
found general recognition: the rights to preservation, 
to independence, to equality, to respect, and to inter- 
national commerce. 

The assimilation of states to individuals is obvious; 
states as well as individuals are considered equal and 
autonomous. Although autonomous, the state, like the 
individual, respects the equal rights of his peers. In 
particular, agreements must be kept because, if they 
are not, one or more fundamental rights of the other 
partner or partners are infringed. 

In the course of the present century, this theory has 
been under effective attack. 

It was pointed out, amongst other things, that it is 
inconsistent with reality. If independence is an inalien- 
able right of a state, how is it then that there are several 
states (take Morocco, or Andorra, or the Sheikdoms in 
the Persian Gulf) that are not way independent, 
without thereby ceasing to be states? Moreover, all 
states are becoming more and more inter-dependent in- 
stead of independent. 

Also, for those who like a logical argument it may 
be pointed out that this theory of fundamental rights 
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of states rests on a form of reasoning which is a vicious 
circle: these rights are an essential part of a state, but 
they are only conceivable in a society of states. So 
either the state, considered individually, has these 
rights, but then they are anterior to the society (which 
is inconceivable), or they are not anterior to the 
society of states, but then it is difficult to see how the 
state suddenly finds itself vested with these rights on 
entering that society. 

This theory therefore has to be rejected. 

Quite another attempt to show that respect due to 
international law has an ultimate basis of a legal nature 
was the theory that all international law rests on con- 
sent, given either expressly (as in the case of treaties), 
or tacitly (as with custom).® In this way, there always 
is a contractual obligation, and pacta sunt servanda. 
Of this maxim, as eminent an authority as the late 
Professor Anzilotti has made the keystone of his theory 
of international law. I am none the less of the opinion 
that it cannot be left floating in the air; we must ask 
ourselves why pacta sunt servanda, for whilst nobody 
doubts that consent can create a legal obligation, this 
does not mean that the ultimate basis of the validity 
of that obligation is consent. So this consent theory 
really means little or nothing. Why, moreover, should 
a mere fiction of tacit consent be given so large a place? 
And can consent, express or tacit, perhaps be with- 
drawn with the same liberty with which it is supposed 
to have been given? 

Other attempts of the same nature have been made, 
but time does not allow me to go into them. So far as 
I can see, they are all intrinsically defective. I firmly 
believe that Cicero, Celsus, Grotius and all who thought 
and think like them are right: sooner or later one is 
driven to the conclusion, however one tries to look at 
it, that the ultimate basis of the respect due to interna- 
tional law (and to all law, for that matter) lies outside 
the realm of law—it is of a moral and sociological or- 
der. We respect law and its enforcement because we 
feel in our heart and conscience it is right and useful 
that the law be observed, and not because there is any 
fundamental rule of law commanding us that we must 
accept it as right, whether we agree to accept it or not. 

This natural urge has nothing to do with the content 
or substance of law. In the same matter, that substance 
may differ from country to country, just as in one and 
the same country it may be different at different times. 
The appreciation of the substance of a given legal rule 
is the task of our sense of justice; as soon and as long 
as that sense of justice is satisfied, we have the natural 
desire to see law respected precisely because it is law. 
The alternative is anarchy, and from that we instinc- 
tively shrink. 

I realize of course very well that, speaking like this, 
I am leaving the boundaries of strict law (though per- 
haps not necessarily those of jurisprudence). I know I 
am, and I am quite impenitent, for it is not my purpose 
to confine myself to legal rules—we want to understand. 
Where basic things are concerned, it is rarely possible 
to stay outside the realm of metaphysics; in fact, as 





has been left unused. Let us then make full use of it. 
Emile Meyerson has rightly pointed out, “any science 
presupposes a minimum of metaphysics.”?° If we do 
not, we shall never get to rock-bottom, and to get to 
rock-bottom is the purpose for which I am speaking 
to you. Remember also that all the social sciences are 
somehow related, and that the various headings under 
which they are known to us are convenient labels rather 
than compartments separated from others by watertight 
bulkheads. And therefore, if we cannot understand law 
without making an excursion into, e.g., sociology or 
ethics, by all means let us make that excursion. 

In any case, I think we have now a full understand- 
ing of the importance of a well-founded appeal to in- 
ternational law in disputes we have with foreign states: 
every right-minded person carries within him a natural 
respect for law. Let us not fall victim to the delusion 
that international law is so abstruse a science that the 
general public cannot understand an argument which 
is based on it. If it is a mistake to overrate what people 
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know, it is an even greater mistake to underrate what 
they understand. They are perfectly able to sift the 
genuine from the spurious, and that applies to all coun- 
tries—it is above all a matter of clear presentation of 
the issues. 

Decent men want law; they know that law is the 
average of what is right, nationally or internationally. 
They sense in it the element of legitimate defense 
against chaos or attack. That is why an appeal to law 
has such tremendous force; the immediate reaction of 
the people is: if country X has a really good case at 
law, its case is respectable, it deserves to be upheld. 
We now know why that is so, and you see why in the 
beginning I spoke of the majesty and authority char- 
acteristic of Law. 

Therefore, let us give international law a much 
greater place in our defensive preoccupations than we 
have been doing since the end of the war. We have 
neglected it too long. A powerful weapon of defense 
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FUTURE FINANCING OF TECHNICAL AID 


ORE funds have been promised to finance opera- 

tions under the expanded technical assistance 
program, and new arrangements have been made for 
the administration and allocation of such funds. 


Contributions totalling the equivalent of $12,264,- 
136 were pledged by fifty-six governments at the fifth 
technical assistance pledging conference held at United 
Nations Headquarters on November 26. 

This amount, which is for operations during 1955, 
is about sixteen per cent more than that promised by 
these same countries last year. But it is $13,077,893 
short of the $25,342,029 pledged then by seventy- 
three governments. Eighteen other countries which 
made pledges in 1953, however, were not in a position 
at the time of the latest conference to announce their 
contributions for 1955. Noting this fact, Hans Engen, 
of Norway, who presided over the conference, ex- 
pressed the hope that further pledges would be made 
later. It is expected that many of these countries will 
be able to announce their pledges in the next few 
months. 

Among those not in a position to pledge funds at 
the conference was the United States — hitherto the 
largest contributor. But the representative of that 
country, Senator Alexander Smith, did stress his Gov- 


ernment’s “continuing interest, at the highest levels,” 
in the program, and pointed out that President Eisen- 
hower was prepared to ask the United States Congress 
for funds for a contribution. 

Earlier the same day, the General Assembly unani- 
mously invited governments to give their fullest sup- 
port for the program. 

New arrangements for the allocation and adminis- 
tration of funds were also approved unanimously. 
Thus, from 1956 onwards, funds will no longer be 
allocated automatically to participating organizations 
in accordance with a formula fixed in advance. 


Hitherto, most of the funds for the expanded pro- 
gram have been shared out on a fixed percentage basis. 
Future distribution will be on the basis of requests for 
assistance submitted by governments and the priorities 
established by them. The allocation of funds to partici- 
pating organizations will be authorized by the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee (TAC) of the Economic and 
Social Council, which will also approve the annual 
program of activities. Provision, however, is made for 
avoiding substantial fluctuations in the amounts en- 
trusted to each participating organization from year 
to year. 
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Steam sterilizer as used in 
a United States plant to 
sterilize penicillin vials. 


New Armories Against Disease 


Pemcillin Plants Set Up 
an Chale. India, 
and Yugos lavia 


with International Aid 


wo began as a search for an effective therapeutic 

counter to infection in the wounds of soldiers, has 
now become an important weapon in laying some of 
the health foundations of peace. That, in a sense, is 
the story of penicillin. 

At the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 
Professor Howard Florey and Professor E. B. Chain 
and their associates, of the Dunn School of Pathology 
of Oxford University, started an intensive study of the 
methods required to culture penicillium mold, of the 
chemical properties of penicillin itself and of methods 
needed for its concentration and purification. They 
were seeking for something to combat infection in 
wounds. They wondered if penicillin could be prepared 
in a practical way for practical use in hospitals. In a 
series of brilliant developments they succeeded in 
showing that the production of penicillin was a prac- 
tical proposition. 

In 1941, Sir Howard Florey came to the United 
States, and there impressed scientific and medical au- 
thorities with the practicability of penicillin. 

The next essential and spectacular phase in the story 
of penicillin was the successful large-scale preparation 
of this substance. This was the contribution of United 
States scientists. It provided the final stage necessary 





for making penicillin widely available. Very quickly 
they increased the amount of penicillin produced in 
the mold culture process by six to ten times that 
obtained by the Oxford workers. This made extraction 
easier and gave purer concentrates of penicillin, more 
suitable for injection. Gradually the quality rose from 
one-sixteenth pure and fifteen-sixteenths impure to 
four-sixteenths pure, then eight-sixteenths, then twelve- 
sixteenths pure. By 1946 techniques in the United 
States had so developed that penicillin could be pre- 
pared on a large scale as a pure white crystalline 
chemical compound. 

Shortly after the end of World War II physicians 
and health agencies began to use the great new combat- 
weapon against disease in various parts of the globe. 
Soon, the miraculous value of penicillin became widely 
recognized. The spectacular results it gave against 
venereal diseases and the common tropical disease of 
yaws were easily seen over the entire world. 

Health programs using penicillin were gradually built 
up in various countries with the aid of the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). The latter supplied the 
penicillin, the former technical medical advice. 

Meanwhile, discussions went on about the problem 
of making this new weapon against disease both more 
readily and more cheaply available throughout the 
many underdeveloped areas where there was so much 
need for it. In the immediate postwar years the cost of 
penicillin remained still quite high, and there were enor- 
mous foreign exchange difficulties confronting the 


countries who wished to buy the new drug. Thoughts 


Part of refrigeration equipment 
at penicillin plant at Poona, 
India, which was built with the 
aid of UNICEF, WHO and the 
Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration of the United Nations. 


Penicillin plant at Poona. Building in foreground houses cafeteria and locker rooms for staff. Behind 
it are various parts of factory proper. The plant is expected to achieve a fair output early in 1955. 











gradually turned to the feasibility of developing local 
production facilities in various countries. 

In due course the various thoughts, ideas and desires 
were crystallized by the members of the UNICEF-WHO 
Joint Health Policy Committee. In April 1950 the Joint 
Committee reached the conclusion that a good use to 
which to put some of UNICEF’s funds and some of the 
technical assistance funds of WHO would be to help 
provide local production facilities for penicillin where 
production was feasible. 

The recommendation of this Committee was duly 
considered by the appropriate governing bodies, name- 
ly, the Executive Board of UNICEF, the Executive 
Board of wHo and the World Health Assembly. Reso- 
lutions by these governing bodies approved of the use 
of funds for the purposes recommended, and issued 
directives to the Director-General of WHO and the 
Executive Director of UNICEF to take steps to imple- 
ment such programs. 

To meet this situation, WHO established a new sec- 
tion and, in collaboration with UNICEF, began to ex- 
plore the feasibility of penicillin production in various 
countries. At first many more requests were received 
than could be handled at the time and the early efforts 
had to proceed slowly and cautiously. 


Initial Surveys 

The first survey was made in Yugoslavia. That 
country did have a small penicillin factory, but it had 
never been functioning very well. A recommendation 
was made that UNICEF should provide funds for addi- 
tional equipment, and that WHO should supply fellow- 
ship training and technical staff to provide factory 
guidance on the spot. 

A more extensive survey was made in India, for 
which the development of a large factory was recom- 
mended. UNICEF was asked to provide the imported 
equipment, the Indian Government was asked to pro- 
vide the buildings and local expenses, whilst technical 
assistance funds would be made available by WHO to 
provide technical guidance and to pay the costs of 
training of key staff through fellowship studies abroad. 

A third survey was undertaken in Chile, where a 
medium-sized penicillin plant was being operated un- 
der very difficult circumstances. Following the survey, 
it was recommended, as in the case of India, that 
UNICEF should supply imported equipment for a me- 
dium-sized activity suitable to the needs of the country, 
the Government would supply local costs, and technical 
assistance funds would furnish technical guidance and 
such outside training of key personnel as might be 
necessary. 

In due course three recommendations were accepted. 
Many difficulties and problems were encountered in 
implementing the projects. First, there was prelimin- 
ary planning which involved deciding on plant capa- 
cities, engineering the buildings required and planning 
the layout of the proposed process. This was followed 
by action on the part of the government concerned to 
get the construction of the necessary buildings going, 





with technical guidance from WHO and action by 
UNICEF in procuring the equipment required, also with 
technical guidance from WHO. 

At the same time plans were laid for helping govern- 
ments to select key personnel and to arrange for their 
training abroad. All the work had to be coordinated in 
each project. The early efforts to push the projects to 
a stage when it could be felt that concrete results were 
being achieved were indeed strenuous. That was be- 
cause of the difficulties of distance, the scarcity of 
technical experts and the normal delays in procuring 
equipment. 

Slowly and laboriously the various difficulties were 
overcome. 

As the time arrived for erecting the newly purchased 
equipment, international technical personnel were as- 
signed to the factory sites. The timing of the arrival of 
experts, the timing of the training of local personnel, 
the timing of the government construction schedules 
and the timing of equipment arrival all had to be 
worked out in such a way that every phase of the work 
in every project could be brought to fruition with 
the minimum of delay. The needs of each project had 
to be attuned to the over-all requirements. 

The preparation of penicillin may be best described 
under five distinct headings. 

First of all, seed material has to be prepared in the 
laboratory to provide the starting point for inoculating 
the large scale fermenter tanks used in the second 
stage. Meticulous care must be exercised in these early 
Stages to prevent contamination, since contamination 
at this stage may do either or both of two things. First, 
it may result in contaminating the inoculum and render- 
ing useless expensive contents of large fermenter tanks 
used later in the process. Secondly, it may produce toxic 
by-products which appear in the final product render- 
ing it unfit for injection. Of course, in the early stages 
a good producing strain of penicillin must be used. 
Getting the seed ready before it can be released for use 
in the second stage is a process which lasts about eight 
to ten days. 

Fermentation 


In this second, the fermentation stage, the mold 
is cultured in a suitable medium at an appropriate 
temperature for the proper period of time with the 
correct quantity of air to supply oxygen. The medium 
must be sterilized in the tanks. The air, too, must be 
sterilized. Everything introduced into the tanks must 
be free from contamination of any kind. The whole 
success of culturing penicillium mold in large tanks 
depends upon doing it under sterile conditions. 

Various precautions and techniques are employed 
during the culture cycle. To prevent foaming of the 
material in the tanks special sterilized materials are 
added. Special ingredients which help to build up the 
molecule of penicillin are also introduced. At the end 
of a successful growing period the contents of the tank 
are withdrawn and filtered. The waste solid mold is 
thrown away and the liquid containing the penicillin 
is pumped forward to the third stage. 








This is the extraction stage, which involves a rather 
complex chemical process. What it does in effect is 
to transfer the penicillin from the watery broth to a 
smaller volume of another liquid which is called a 
solvent. This process goes on continuously. 


The watery broth is pumped to a mixing and centri- 
fuging machine, and at the same time the smaller 
volume of the second liquid is pumped to the same 
machine. Mixing and centrifuging takes place inside 
the machine. 


Out of the machine at the other end comes the spent 
broth (that is to say, the broth from which the pen- 
icillin has been removed), and the second liquid con- 
taining the penicillin in a more concentrated form. 
These concentrations may be repeated several times, 
and by the use of suitable chemical methods pure 
crystalline penicillin is obtained. 


The fourth stage consists of preparing the clinical 
products compounded for use by the physician. Pen- 
icillin is prepared as sodium penicillin or potassium 
penicillin or procaine penicillin. Various mixtures of 
these types either together or with some other material 
are made for special purposes. For injection purposes 
the various compounded products have to be filled into 
sterile vials under sterile conditions. 


The fifth phase of the activity concerns the extensive 
laboratory controls required during the whole process 
and for checking the final product before it is released 
for clinical use. Tests for its sterility, its toxicity, its 
stability and its purity are meticulous and exacting. 


The whole process takes about thirty days from 
start to finish. 


Production Essentials 


Everything in a penicillin factory—buildings, equip- 
ment, services and technical skills—is designed to sup- 
port and maintain efficiently these five phases. Thus, 
proper steam requirements have to be engineered, 
proper cooling arrangements have to be made, proper 
electrical controls and instruments have to be fitted 
into the picture. The disposal of waste products is an 
important consideration. Water supply of various kinds 
is necessary. Air compressors to supply sterile air are 
a major requirement. Constant testing of raw materials, 
testing of efficiency at various stages and constant check- 
ing on all phases of the production work demand the 
availability of extensive laboratory equipment and pro- 
cedures. Penicillin production is, indeed, a large-scale 
chemical industry using heavy and very specialized 
equipment and requiring a high degree of modern 
technical ‘skills. 


All these factors had to be taken into account in the 
work of launching the penicillin factories whose con- 
struction or expansion was aided by UNICEF, WHO, 
and later by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration (TAA) which in 1953 took over the 
technical supervision of these projects from WHO. 


The programs which were conceived in late 1950 


and planned under considerable difficulties in 1951, 
have now moved forward to a very successful stage 
of accomplishment. 

The small Yugoslav plant is functioning at extremely 
satisfactory levels of production with the local staff 
now trained and competent in all the essential technical 
activities, producing a quantity and a quality of pen- 
icillin comparable with the best in any factory in the 
world. The last technical assistance staff member left 
Yugoslavia on October 25, 1954. The modernized plant 
now has a production capacity four times that originally 
planned. New extensions have been proposed to make 
it possible for the plant to meet all of Yugoslavia’s 
penicillin needs. 


First Trials 


The very large factory in India is pressing forward 
to its first trials. Construction started on a bare site. 
It has since covered many aspects. A water treatment 
system had to be installed; a circulating water system 
had to be engineered; a steam plant had to be brought 
into existence; a plant effluent disposal unit had to be 
provided. The necessary buildings—workshops, serv- 
ices buildings, a fermentation building, an extraction 
building, a cafeteria and locker room building, a clinical 
products and a filling and packaging block, and storage 
buildings—were erected together with research labora- 
tory accommodations and administrative buildings. 
Finally, a housing colony to house the plant staff and 
employees was provided. And all the essential equip- 
ment had to be engineered and erected. 


The plant, due to start producing late in 1954, was 
expected to achieve a fair output within a few months 
thereafter. 


International technical personnel are now busily 
engaged in the final assault for operating the factory. 
A total of fifteen key Indian personnel have received 
training abroad. They are all now at the factory site 
busily engaged in their various duties. 


The Chilean factory is a medium-sized project but 
is also moving fast toward successful operation. This 
project involves the building of a new block for fer- 
mentation and extraction equipment, together with the 
expansion of existing steam and water services, and 
the rearrangement of all the chemical production prep- 
aration work as well as the filling and packaging facili- 
ties in an existing unit. Local penicillin, it is expected, 
will be produced in the early months of 1955. 

A very considerable impact from these projects will 
be felt in the countries concerned. Not only is locally 
prepared penicillin to be available in Yugoslavia, India 
and Chile with all the consequent advantages to health 
from its availability, not only are local technical skills 
of a high order of modernity being introduced, but a 
technical and industria! nucleus of skill and enterprise 
has also been developed out of which a variety of new 
activities can grow. The way has been opened for any 
one of the entire biological fermentation industries and 
for modern pharmaceuticals in general. 
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Spreading United Nations Information 


Conference with Non-Governmental Organizations 


HE list of Non-Governmental Organizations 

accredited to the United Nations includes nearly all 
of the important worldwide trade union organizations, 
veterans’ organizations, leading social welfare and 
teachers’ associations, business men’s associations, co- 
operative societies, farmers’ organizations as well as 
international professional associations of newspaper 
editors and publishers, journalists, engineers, lawyers, 
tax experts, architects, youth associations, and women’s 
organizations. The list also includes Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, Moslem and other religious groups. 


The special conference 
of non-governmental 
organizations which 
met at Headquarters 
from November 17 
through 19 held ses- 
sions in the Trustee- 
ship Council chamber. 













A special conference of representatives of many of 
these non-governmental organizations discussed prob- 
lems of disseminating United Nations information at 
Headquarters from November 17 to 19. Under the 
auspices of the Department of Public Information rep- 
resentatives of six specialized agencies and several Sec- 
retariat specialists described current programs to the 
285 representatives from 162 organizations. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome you to this conference 
and to wish you success in your work,” Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold said in opening the con- 





ference. “It is especially gratifying to note the increase 
in the number of organizations represented at Head- 
quarters. May I express my sincere appreciation, and 
that of my colleagues, for the cooperation of the non- 
governmental organizations in making the work of the 
United Nations better known. 

“The more you do, the more we will ask you to do. 
You have a unique opportunity of presenting directly 
to the peoples of the United Nations the facts about 
its accomplishments and the very real problems which 
we face. You may count on us in the Secretariat to 
provide you with the materials you need in this work.” 

After detailing some of the problems which stand 
between the United Nations and complete understand- 
ing of its works by the general public, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold said that “the only workable corrective to these 
reactions, as I see it, is a sustained educational effort 
on the part of all those who are truly interested in 
promoting public understanding of the United Nations 
—and I place the non-governmental organizations in 
the front rank of those who have this interest at heart 

an educational effort which is directed towards 
presenting the realities of international life.” 

The entire public information program of the De- 
partment of Public Information was described in detail. 
Conference members saw films and film strips, heard 
radio shows and evaluated periodicals and publications. 
The press section reported daily on the progress of 


the conference. Members heard statements by repre- 
sentatives of the International Labor Organization, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, the International Civil Aviation Organization, 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, World Health Organiza- 
tion, World Meteorological Organization, United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund and the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 

The Conference, which had different officers each 
day of its session elected the following Chairmen: 
Colonel George E. Arneman, of the World Veterans 
Federation, Mrs. Eunice Carter, of the International 
Council of Women, Earl F. Cruikshank, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; and the 
following Vice-Chairmen: Viola A. Smith, of the In- 
ternational Federation of Women Lawyers, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chester R. Brown, of the Salvation 
Army, and Mary Dingman, of the International Union 
of Child Welfare. 


The special conference was briefed on the work and 
the results of the World Population Conference. The 
meeting heard a statement on various aspects of tech- 
nical assistance and economic development. 

Procedural stages leading to the entry into force of 
multilateral conventions were described as was the 
United Nations program on narcotic drugs. 








Dr. Karl J. Ewerts, seated, of the International Uni- 

versity Foundation and Perry Voultsos, of Institut 

Humaniste. Several organizations represented have 
international membership. 





The Conference heard a report on the seventh Latin 
American Regional Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations on United Nations Information held last 
May at Mexico City. Later, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Latin America in the United States presented 
a gold medal to the Secretary-General in recognition 


of his work for peace. 

After each briefing, participants at the conference 
discussed the best means of presenting information on 
the subject and also went into the substance of the 
programs. 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
the Department of Public Information told the con- 
ference that it was of the utmost importance for the 
Department to maintain close contact with the non- 
governmental organizations. As a result of the confer- 
ence, Mr. Cohen said, the Department has learned how 
non-governmental organizations are thinking and what 
are their concerns. 
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Luis Garrido, President of the Mexican Non-gov- 
ernmental Organizations Committee, left, talking 
with Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for the Department of Public Information. 


Reverend Robert E. L. Hardmond, left, of the National 

Baptist Convention of the U.S.A. Inc., Dr. Josephine 

Pisani, of the National Association of Women Lawyers, 

Mrs. Eleanore T. Schnurr, of the Young Republican 

National Federation and Conrad Braun of the Friends 
World Committee for Consultation. 


Mr. Cohen thanked all non-governmental representa- 
tives present for their part in the important work and 
results of the conference. Noting that he was trans- 
ferring to the Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories on January 
1, Mr. Cohen expressed his heartfelt appreciation to 
the non-governmental organizations and their observers 
at Headquarters for the friendly cooperation they had 
given him over eight years. Non-governmental organi- 
zations, he said, are among the most powerful media of 
public enlightenment and adult education for peace 
and he would, in the discharge of his new responsibili- 
ties, strive to maintain regular and close contact with 
them. 

Several members of the conference expressed ap- 
preciation for Mr. Cohen’s work in the Department of 
Public Information where, they said, he had given them 
unforgettable cooperation in serving the ideals of peace, 
justice and freedom. 





BRITAIN’S POSITION 


(Continued from page 19) 


teeship Council, in its resolution 750 (VIII) to study 
certain aspects of that problem and to report to the 
ninth session of the Assembly. The Committee now had 
a special report by the Trusteeship Council on the 
matters considered in that resolution which showed that 
during 1954 the United Kingdom had advanced certain 
proposals for the future of British Togoland in the 
light of the changes in the political situation in the Gold 
Coast. Those far-reaching proposals suggested a means 
whereby the people of the Trust Territory might in the 
near future achieve the objectives laid down for them 
in Article 76 of the Charter. 


The achievement of those objectives by the people 
of the Trust Territory would necessarily involve the 
alteration or termination of the Trusteeship Agreement. 
The manner in which that was done must be settled 
between the parties to that agreement, namely the 
United Kingdom and the United Nations. In order that 
the Trusteeship Council should have an early oppor- 
tunity of studying them, the United Kingdom proposals 
had been explained to the Council’s fourteenth session 
last summer. The Council then recommended that the 
Assembly should consider the future of British Togo- 
land together with the problem of Togoland unification. 
The United Kingdom agreed, since it believed that it 


was in the interest of all concerned that the Assembly 
should examine the matter in good time. 


Part “A” of Assembly resolution 750 (VIII) re- 
ferred to the re-establishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs. Consultations had been undertaken 
with the people of British Togoland which had shown 
that, in practice, it would be extremely difficult to re- 
establish the Joint Council. Moreover, the general 
elections held last June in the Trust Territory and in 
the Gold Coast had not suggested any enthusiasm for 
such a project. In the circumstances, the United King- 
dom believed that the question could not be usefully 
pursued, pending the consideration by the United Na- 
tions of the more fundamental proposals which it had 
put forward. Part “B” of resolution 750 (VIII) invited 
the Administering Authority to make arrangements for 
the adoption of universal adult sufferage and secret 
voting. The United Kingdom memorandum showed 
that those were now the basis of all important electoral 
processes in British Togoland. 


The United Kingdom memorandum gave the con- 
sidered views of the Administering Authority on the 
future status of the Trust Territory. The United King- 
dom hoped and believed that, after forty years of ad- 
ministration as a dependent people, the British Togo- 
landers would shortly be in a position to achieve full 
self-government. That would be a historic event for the 


Trust Territory, and indeed for the United Nations for 
it would thus become the first Trust Territory to fulfil 
completely the basic objectives of the Trusteeship 
System, Mr. Hopkinson declared. 


The Territory was now administered, in accordance 
with the Trusteeship Agreement, as an integral part of 
the adjoining Gold Coast, which was in the last stage 
of constitutional development before complete inde- 
pendence. When the Gold Coast assumed full responsi- 
bility for its own affairs, it would no longer be possible 
for the United Kingdom to administer the Trust Terri- 
tory as an integral part of it. The United Kingdom was 
satisfied that to administer it separately would, be 
neither practicable politically nor desirable in the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of the Territory itself, particu- 
larly at a time when they would naturally expect to 
join in the consummation of the processes of developing 
self-government in which they had marched shoulder 
to shoulder with the people of the Gold Coast. The 
problem was how to replace United Kingdom admin- 
istration when that time came. For many reasons, the 
view of the United Kingdom was that the objectives of 
the Trusteeship System would best be fulfilled by the 
union of British Togoland with a fully self-governing 
and independent Gold Coast. 


The United Kingdom fully recognized that any de- 
cision about the future administration of the Trust 
Territory which involved a change in the Trusteeship 
Agreement must be arrived at by agreement between 
the General Assembly and the Administering Authority. 
The Assembly, in forming its own opinion, would wish 
to take into account the freely expressed views of the 
inhabitants of the territory. The United Kingdom there- 
fore suggested that the first step should be to ask the 
Trusteeship Council to consider how that could best be 
done. That was the only proposal which it was putting 
before the Assembly for the present. 


Relations With French Togoland 


The Fourth Committee was, of course, aware that 
the political future of British Togoland had in the past 
been presented to the General Assembly primarily as 
a question of its relationship with Togoland under 
French Administration. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had never questioned the existence of a significant 
minority in the part of the Southern Section of British 
Togoland which favored some form of unification. 
Northern Togoland, on the other hand, was solidly 
opposed to any form of union with French Togoland. 


The United Kingdom was content that the Assembly 
should be guided in that and in all the other related 
questions solely by the freely expressed wishes of the 








inhabitants of the territory. In that connection, the 
results of the recent general election held in the Gold 
Coast and in British Togoland were of some interest. 
The United Kingdom did not regard the outcome of 
that election as being a definitive indication of the 
views of the people of the Trust Territory on their 
future associations with the Gold Coast, since the main 
issues involved had been much broader. However, 
questions about the continued association of the Trust 
Territory with the Gold Coast had considerable local 
importance in the Trust Territory, and the results in 
the Togoland constituencies could serve as a rough 
guide to the opinion of the people on the question at 
that time. 


There were, said Mr. Hopkinson, six constituencies 
in Southern Togoland. In two of these, members of the 
Togoland Congress Party had won seats on a policy of 
unification. Of the remaining four, three had been won 
by members of the Convention People’s Party on the 
policy of continued association or union with the Gold 
Coast. The remaining seat had been won by an inde- 
pendent candidate. Disregarding the 5,000 odd votes 
which the latter had received, the total votes cast for 
candidates advocaating integration had been 24,789 
and for unification 21,394. There were eight constitu- 
encies in Northern Togoland, parts of which extended 
into the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast, since 
they were based on tribal and geographical units. In 
all, they embraced a population of some 170,000. All 
eight constituencies had returned representatives who 
were opposed to the unification of the two Togolands 
and in favor of staying with the Gold Coast. The 
results of the elections seemed to indicate that there 
was at present in British Togoland a decisive majority 


in favor of continued association with the Gold Coast. 


**A Mere Pointer” 


The United Kingdom, however, regarded these re- 
sults as a mere pointer to the state of public opinion 
in the Trust Territory. His Government had no desire 
to prejudge the issue in any way. The only proposal 
it wished to put before the General Assembly for the 
time being was that the people of British Togoland 
should be enabled, after mature reflection and in 
whatever manner might be deemed best suited to the 
purpose, to decide their own future. It would rule out 
no method or suggestion which might be put forward 
in the Fourth Committee. In view of the great impor- 
tance which all the Member states attached to the 
progress towards self-government or independence of 
both colonies and Trust Territories, Mr. Hopkinson 
was sure that the United Kingdom proposal would 
meet with general approbation. 
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Togoland Storv—(Continued from page 9) 


dead from the new villages would be taken for burial 
to the parent communities. Because the ties with the 
original villages were not easily broken, the old village 
names were often applied in the course of time to all 
of the country occupied by the descendants of one or 
more families of the original settlers. 

Economic factors have always affected the Ewe 
people and their West African neighbors. Above all, 
the nefarious slave trade resulted in serious social 
disorganization of the tribes. 

The bitterness bred by slave-raiding alienated village 
from village, and the ground was thus prepared for the 
tribes to be drawn into fratricidal conflict. The Eweland 
littoral has often been described as the “slave coast.” 
During the period of the trans-Atlantic slave trade, 
village plundered village for slaves, and raiding parties 
from the coast went into the interior, burned settle- 
ments and captured men, women, and children. The 
victims were then taken to the coast and sold to the 
European slave dealers or their agents. 

The slave-raiding parties also attacked European 
merchants and traders; in 1783, after a Danish trader 
had been waylaid, a Danish governor raised a force 
and devastated part of the Ewe countryside. After- 


A group of the Togoland petitioners seen in 
an Assembly Committee Room. 































wards, the Danes were permitted to build a fort on the 
coast, and, from 1792 onwards, they attempted to put 
a stop to the slave trade in their area. In 1850, the 
Danes handed over this fort to the British. 


Between 1865 and 1874 Eweland was torn by bitter 
warfare involving conflicts between the Ashanti people 
and the British and the invasion of the Ewe country 
by the Ashantis. Tribal warfare caused great destruc- 
tion, much loss of life and virtually wiped out many 
settlements as well as alienating some of the Ewe 
groups from others. 


Partition of Togoland 


An uneasy peace came in 1874, followed ten years 
later by the entry of Germany into the territory. Many 
disturbances continued and to one of these is attributed 
the immediate cause of the German declaration of a 
protectorate over the area now embracing the two 
Trust Territories. 


France, Britain and Germany then agreed on the 
partition of the Ewe country and the frontier settlement 
of 1888 first divided the Ewes in the Gold Coast from 
those in Togoland. Britain received part of the coastal 
belt and a section of the southern part of the great 
central plain. The rest of Eweland fell to the Germans, 
who gave it the name “Togo,” derived from a small 
village in the area. 


In August 1914, British and French forces occuped 
Togoland. A third partition of the Ewe territory fol- 
lowed a Franco-British Convention drawn up in July 


1919, at which the present boundaries were laid down 
and mandates conferred on Britain and France. Follow- 
ing the Second World War, Trusteeship Agreements 
were approved by the United Nations, which designated 
the United Kingdom and France as the Administering 
Authorities in the two Togolands. 

During the immediate postwar years the Ewe move- 
ment for unification assumed a predominantly political 
character. The Administering Authorities and the Unit- 
ed Nations found themselves faced with demands for 
the unification of all the areas populated by the Ewe- 
speaking people. 


Many Conflicting Aspirations 


Some of the Togolese, however, have protested 
against any readjustment of the unity which they have 
enjoyed since the early days of the British administra- 
tion with their relations and neighbors in the Gold 
Coast and have expressed a desire to remain unified 
with the Gold Coast. Others have favored the integra- 
tion of the Ewe-speaking areas as a separate entity 
from the Gold Coast. Numerous groups in French- 
administered Togoland have expressed a desire to 
maintain the links uniting them to the French Union, 
to the exclusion of all other associates. 


It is this complex of aspirations which has come to 
be known in the United Nations as the Togoland Uni- 


fication Question and on which, during the past six 
years, several General Assembly measures have been 
taken. 


A solution has constantly been sought through efforts 
to arrange means whereby the peoples of the two Trust 
Territories, with their close economic, social and cul- 
tural ties, might classify their own aspirations. These 
efforts have been intensified during the past two years 
but the rapid advance of the Gold Coast colony towards 
self-government has had a powerful new impact on the 
problem, since British Togoland is administered as an 
integral part of the Gold Coast. The latter’s fast- 
approaching autonomy has indeed changed the situation 
considerably so far as British Togoland is concerned, 
although its future still remains a matter of concern to 
French-administered Togoland, its neighbor to the north 
and east. 


A New Situation 


At its session last summer the Trusteeship Council 
considered a special memorandum presented by the 
United Kingdom on the Togoland Question. In this 
the United Kingdom announced that a situation was 
rapidly approaching when it would no longer be able 
to administer British Togoland in the present way. 
The United Kingdom explained that this situation arose 
as a result of the general elections last June which 
brought into force the new Constitution for the Gold 
Coast, bringing it to the last stage before independence. 

The United Kingdom further declared that the Togo- 
lese had progressed to a point where, if they chose to 
join the Gold Coast, this would amount to the ful- 
filment of the objectives of the Trusteeship System and 
the Trusteeship Agreement should therefore be termi- 
nated. Declaring, however, that it did not wish to pre- 
judge the issue, the United Kingdom proposed that the 
General Assembly should consider the question of the 
future of Togoland at its ninth session. 

The United Kingdom stated that it was prepared to 
negotiate the termination of the Trusteeship Agreement 
for British Togoland and, to assist the General As- 
sembly in working out ways to ascertain the views of 
the indigenous inhabitants on that question, put forward 
a number of suggestions which it hoped would be found 
practical. These included a provisional timetable which 
would enable the Council to take full advantage of the 
1955 visiting mission’s presence in the Trust Territory. 


The Trusteeship Council then decided to place the 
question of the future of British Togoland, along with 
the item “Togoland Unification Problem,” on the 
agenda of the current Assembly session. The Assembly 
subsequently granted hearings to Togolese spokesmen, 
representing no fewer than thirteen different groups in 
the two territories and still another chapter has opened 
in the Togoland story. 
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Sculptor’s plaster model. 





YUGOSLAV GIFT TO HEADQUARTERS 


A Statue Symbol izes United Nations Drive for Peace 


A STATUE in bronze of a woman 

rider on a horse, symbolic of 
peace, has been presented to the 
United Nations by Yugoslavia. The 
rider carries an olive branch in her 
outstretched left hand. In her right 
is a globe. 

The sixteen-foot tall figure mount- 
ed on a twenty-six foot high pedestal 
of pale rose marble cut from the 
Dalmatian hills, is called Mir, the 
Yugoslav word for peace, and is the 
work of Yugoslavia’s outstanding 
sculptor, Antun Augustincic. 

Mr. Augustincic, who was born 
in Klanjec, Croatia, in 1900, ex- 
plained at Headquarters that the 
woman rider symbolized peace and 
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the horse the determination of the 
United Nations to achieve peace. “If 
women were fighting the diplomatic 
battle,” Mr. Augustincic said smiling- 
ly, “it would have been over long 
ago and the world would be at 
peace.” 

Mr. Augustincic came to Head- 
quarters in 1952 to discuss a site for 
the proposed gift. The site chosen 
was a point in the North Garden, a 
grassy area north of the General 
Assembly Building. That done, Mr. 
Augustincic made a sketch of the 
figure he wanted to create, and its 
pedestal. A commission composed 
of representatives of Mexico, France, 
the United States and the United 





Kingdom after studying the sketch, accepted the gift 
on behalf of the United Nations. 

The major portion of the work was done in Zagreb. 
Mr. Augustincic cast the horse, which weighs 15,000 
pounds, in nine pieces. About 150 blocks of marble 
which form the pedestal were shipped in individual 
crates to Headquarters and assembled here. 

Antun Augustincic graduated from the Zagreb 
Academy of Arts in 1918. He has exhibited and won 
prizes for drawings, sketches, paintings and architectural 
designs. But it is as a sculptor that he is best known. In 
1938 he won first prize in an international competition 
for his composition of a statue for Katowice, in Poland, 
with a central equestrian figure of Marshal Pilsudski. 
The work celebrates the Silesian uprising. 

Much of his work in Yugoslavia was destroyed by 
the German army during World War II. Mr. Augus- 
tincic himself took part in the national liberation strug- 
gle and was elected a Vice-President of the Anti-Fascist 
Council of National Liberation of Yugoslavia at the 
second session in Jajce, in 1943. In the spring of 1944 
he joined a Yugoslav Military Mission which visited the 
island of Vis, Malta, Egypt, Iran and Moscow. 

The sculptor in 1947 completed two years’ work on 
a 117-foot high stone and bronze memorial monument 
to the Red Army. The work stands on the banks of the 
Danube at Batina Skela, near Belgrade, where the Parti- 
san and Red Army units forced the river. 

Among his postwar work is the enormous monument 
Krajisnici, for Banja Luka, in Central Bosnia which is 
not yet completed. Mr. Augustincic began work on the 
sketches in 1948. The projected height of the monu- 
ment, actually a mausoleum, is forty feet, its length 


approximately seventy-eight feet. The architectural part 
will be made of domestic stone as will the two big reliefs 
which will show the struggle of the people of Bosanska 
Krajina against the occupiers. The interior of the 
mausoleum is conceived with huge frescoes and a 


marble sarcophagus in the style of a tombstone. 

Mr. Augustincic’s own choice of the statue which 
has given him the most inner satisfaction is the monu- 
ment to workers which he completed in 1936 for the 
International Labor Organization and which stands in 
front of the ILO office in Geneva. 

Mr. Augustincic has been in New York since Octo- 
ber putting the finishing touches to his statue, Mir, and 
supervising its assembly and placement at Headquarters. 
He left Headquarters for Ethiopia, where he will do a 
statue of Emperor Haile Selassie and another, for the 
capital of Addis Abeba, in memory of the anti-fascist 
fighters of Ethiopia. 

On December 15, Ambassador Joza Brilej, Perma- 
nent Representative of Yugoslavia to the United Na- 
tions, made the formal presentation of the statue. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold accepted the gift on 
behalf of the United Nations. 


Heavy sculpture is placed atop marble pedestal. 
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Jamaican expert obtained through 
FAO has been aiding development 
of Haiti’s denuded forest lands. 
Here, forest worker gets pointers 
on handling young plants. 


The 


Miraculous 


Ingredient 


How Less Developed 
Countries Help One 
Another Under 


Technical Aid Programs 


4 tee giving of technical assistance is, of 

course, not something unique to the Twen- 
tieth Century. But there is something unique 
about the skill-sharing programs of the United 
Nations and the international bodies related to 
it as specialized agencies. For one thing, they 
enable a country in need of know-how to draw 
upon the technical knowledge of a multitude 
of nations with varying social and cultural pat- 
terns, with varying types of economy and eco- 
nomic development. 








They have, to cite a spokesman of the Philippines, 
“the miraculous ingredient of international cooperation 
whereby nations, by pooling together a portion of their 
resources and their know-how, are able to help each 
other without hope of reward or profit or gain.” 


They are unique multilateral mutual aid programs in 
that they often make it possible for those who receive 
technicai assistance also to provide such aid to others. 
They do not simply involve a one-way flow of skills 
from the technically advanced countries to those less 
developed, though the former do, of course, remain the 
major source of skills in a world so short of know-how 
for speeding economic progress. 


The international programs have proved of great 
value where the most desirable development techniques 
to be introduced are not necessarily the most advanced 
or the most up-to-date but rather those which best fit 
local needs and local conditions. 


The building of new roads to economic progress often 


requires more than the mere transplanting of a new 
technique. It may require the adjustment of that tech- 
nique to conditions prevailing in the less developed 
country receiving technical aid. It may also require an 
adjustment in the expert brought in as an instrument of 
that aid to be aware of, and alert to, local problems and 
conditions. This is important in enabling new techniques 
and ideas to take root, in fitting them in with the envir- 
onment to which they are introduced, as is pointed out 


in a recent UNESCO publication on the Social Aspects 
of Technical Assistance in Operation. 

The international pool of skills, made up of know- 
how from so many nations, is well suited to meeting the 
need to adjust techniques to particular conditions and 
problems of development in less developed countries. 

Thus, because of his experience in adapting new 
methods to local needs, an expert provided by a less 
developed country may be more alert to the impact of 
local conditions on the introduction of new ways than 
an expert from a more developed country, where prob- 
lems of adjusting not only skills but also teachers of 
skills do not exist to anything like the same degree as 
they tend to in less advanced lands. 

Alertness to the local situation is equally important 
for the expert from a less developed country who goes 
abroad to observe the methods followed in a more 
developed country. 

A good case in point is that of a Burmese timber 
specialist who went to India and the United Kingdom 
on a fellowship to get ideas about new uses for Burmese 
forest products. Since Burma has plenty of bamboo but 
no suitable soft-woods, he found that the Indian 
methods of making paper from bamboo were more use- 
ful than the British methods of using soft-wood. 

Another effective example of the interchange of 
knowledge between less developed countries is provided 
by the following “case history” which shows how tech- 


Salt gatherers at Elephant Pass, Ceylon, site of one of main salt works in that coun- 
try. Ceylon’s salt output has increased considerably with technical advice of Israeli 
experts obtained through United Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 
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nical knowledge brought from Indonesia to Israel was 
later passed on to Haiti and from there to Mexico. 


In need of an inland fisheries system to supplement 
its rather small meat supplies, Israel sent several of its 
nationals on fellowships awarded by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) to learn about fish farming 
in Indonesia—a country with a long tradition in the 
breeding of fresh-water fish. On their return, these stu- 
dents put the knowledge they had gained to good use 
in developing Israel’s fish-pond culture along highly 
scientific lines. 

Some time after that, Haiti, faced with difficulties in 
breeding fish to increase its protein food sources, sought 
and obtained from FAO the services of an Israeli inland 
fisheries expert. He found that the Haitian breeders 
were using the wrong sort of fish—a type of carp which 
was suited neither to the climate nor to the fish foods 
which Haiti was able to produce itself. FAo was there- 
fore asked to send over new breeding stock from Israel. 
It did so. These Israeli carp made astonishing progress. 
Now the Haitian Department of Fisheries plans to stock 
all commercial ponds in the country with this kind of 
fish. 

This process of sharing knowledge about fish farm- 
ing has since spread to Mexico. The head of that 
country’s Fish Culture Commission went over to Haiti 
early in 1954 to make an on-the-spot study of the 
progress which the Haitian fish-farming industry had 
made with the advice of an Israeli expert. He returned 
home with some fingerlings bred from the carp originally 
introduced from Israel. That was for experimental pur- 
poses. If the fish proved as suitably successful as they 
had in Haiti, it was intended to stock Mexican streams 
and ponds with them. 


More Suitable Techniques 


Very often, as the foregoing examples show, aid can 
be more readily or more appropriately obtained from 
some countries that are part way along the road of 
economic and social advancement than it can be from 
the most highly developed lands. The skills so intro- 
duced and the technical experience so used are often 
more suitable for tackling a particular development 
problem because they were evolved to meet a roughly 
similar situation in another underdeveloped country. 


Illustrative of this is Venezuela’s use of the technical 
experience of a distinguished Brazilian engineer who 
had pioneered the establishment of a steel industry in 
Latin America. The services of this specialist—who was 
largely responsible for setting up the first and, so far, 
the largest steel plant in the region—were obtained 
through the United Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration (TAA). This was in response to Venezuela’s 
request for help in evaluating the possibilities of de- 
veloping an iron and steel industry of its own. 


Rinderpest used to slay a million Ethiopian cattle year- 
ly. As a result of campaign using services of a Chilean 
expert sent by FAO, the disease is now on the decline. 
Here drinking from stream is a recently inoculated herd. 





hen there is the case of Ceylon’s salt industry, which 
has increased its production by some fifty per cent 
between mid-1952 and the end of 1954, with the advice 
of experts brought in from Israel through the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. As a re- 
sult, Ceylon can now produce enough salt to meet its 
own needs, and there is a prospect of developing a 
sizeable export trade in salt once adequate markets 
abroad are developed. 

Examples of experts from one of the less developed 
countries helping other underdeveloped countries are to 
be found, too, in the field of health. Thus, in 1950 
Thailand obtained, through the World Health Organ- 
ization, the services of an Indian malariologist, Dr. 
Govindan Sambasivan, who helped in carrying out a 
highly successful malaria-control demonstration project. 

Two years later, the Philippines called in the aid of 
this same specialist to set up a pilot scheme for fighting 
malaria. The success of this WHO-aided project may be 
gauged by the fact that it led later to the Philippine 
Government’s launching a nation-wide campaign to 
stamp out this mass disease. Dr. Sambasivan then went 
to Burma on a similar assignment for which technical 
aid by WHO was requested. 


No One Has a Monopoly 


To point out how the underdeveloped countries help 
one another is to minimize neither the role nor the 
importance of the more advanced countries as the main 
source of the technical experience necessary for speed- 
ing economic and social advancement. Operations under 
the programs of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies have, however, served to focus attention on 
the fact that no single country, no single group of coun- 
tries has a monopoly of technical knowledge. The ex- 
perience of the past few years has clearly shown that 
under the multilateral “show-how” programs it is not 
only possible but also feasible to draw upon the whole 
world for the techniques and skills required to raise the 
living standards of the two thirds of mankind living in 
the underdeveloped regions. 


The importance of this is obvious in the present 
situation where the demand for technical aid is so 
much greater than the supply. 

The sharing of skills through the international organi- 
zations has in fact given rise to what may be described 
as a global chain-reaction of reciprocal help. Thus, 
while Greece has profited from the advice of an indus- 
trial development expert from the Netherlands, it has 
provided a specialist in low-cost housing for a con- 
ference on housing in India. In turn, India has made 
available an agricultural statistician needed in Colombia, 
which supplied Peru with a health expert. And Peru 
has sent a specialist in cotton cultivation to Ethiopia 
where a Haitian coffee expert found new strains of 
coffee which he introduced to his own country. 


Instructor from Egypt helps to train typists for civil 
service of new state of Libya at Clerical and Technical 
Training Centre set up with aid of ILO and UNESCO. 


(Above) Better farm output is part of Peru’s plan to speed 
economic progress in Andean highland area of Cuzco. 
United Nations experts have been called in to aid, 
including agricultural economist from Costa Rica. 














Similar sequences of reciprocal aid are to be found 
in the case of the opportunities for study abroad which 
are provided by the United Nations and specialized 
agencies in the form of fellowships and scholarships. 

Mexico, for instance, made it possible for an Ecua- 
dorean to study Mexican methods of personnel organi- 
zation while sending one of its own officials to study 
public administration in Brazil. In the meantime, a 
Brazilian was learning about wheat marketing in Portu- 
gal and North Africa. 

Another illustration of the value of observing the 
methods of advancement followed in one of the less 
developed areas is provided by the experience of a 
school superintendent, Dwight Heine, from the Marshall 
Islands in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands ad- 
ministered by the United States. (Mr. Heine, inciden- 
tally, also appeared before the Trusteeship Council in 
mid-1954 as one of the signers of a petition from the 
Marshall Islanders concerning nuclear experiments in 
the area of the Pacific Islands Trust Territory—see 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, September 1954). 

Awarded a fellowship in public administration by 
TAA in 1953, Mr. Heine went to New Zealand, to the 
United Nations Trust Territory of Western Samoa which 
is administered by New Zealand, and to Fiji, a British 
colony. He went to study the administration of the 
educational system, to see as many schools as possi- 
ble, the way they were organized, financed and admin- 
istered, to find out what sort of curriculum they had, 
what their aims were, what the results were. 

Why did he go to Samoa, for instance, rather than 
to another place with a highly developed system of 
educational administration? To answer in his own 
words, Samoa “is quite similar to our place and I as- 
sumed that they may be operating under similar diffi- 
culties.” It was thought that he would benefit more 
from “observing, in a place similar to ours, people who 
are similar to us with identical educational problems.” 

The “small world” of the people of the Pacific region, 
Mr. Heine said at the end of his term of study abroad, 
“no longer exists today. Their horizon has been pushed 
back. The walls of isolation have been torn down. 

“Being exposed to the rest of the world, the needs, 
the interests, and the desires of these same people have 
increased in number. Environment has put a limit on 
how much they can achieve of what they need and de- 
sire. Is education the solution for their problems? My 
answer to this question is yes, if it is the right kind. . . . 

“Education, if it is not the right kind, can also be a 
contributing factor for more problems. To me, this is 
the most important lesson I have learned from my study 
and observation at the places I visited. . . . 

“I have met young men and young women who are a 
blessing to their own people due to the education they 
have received abroad. I have also met some who have 
been ‘educated away’ from their own culture, and they 
are now having a hard time readjusting themselves. 

“I have seen the progress education has contributed 
to the peoples of the Pacific. I have also learned about 
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the mistakes that have been made with good intentions. 
I believe that we in the Trust Territory are fortunate 
in learning about the experience of others who have 
passed on this same road many years ahead of us.” 

Latin America is another region where the inter- 
national technical assistance programs have made it 
possible for less developed countries to provide one 
another’s nationals with opportunities to study and ob- 
serve the use of various development techniques. 

Thus, early in 1954, the International Labor Organi- 
zation enabled ten young Bolivian workers to go to 
Mexico for training in petroleum drilling, production 
and refining. At the same time, ILO made it possible for 
Colombia to send ten iron and steel workers to Chile 
for further training at the Huachipato steel works. 


Marked Increase 


The past few years have seen a marked increase in 
the technical aid which underdeveloped countries have 
been giving one another in the form of study facilities. 

Thus, in the case of these awarded fellowships and 
scholarships by the United Nations, the percentage of 
those who went to study in less developed countries rose 
from 8 per cent of all placements in 1949 to 17 per 
cent of all placements by the end of October, 1954. In 
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AND SCHOLARS IN LESS DEVELOPED AREAS 
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Year 1949 1950 1951 1952 





No. of place- 
ments in less 
developed 
areas 25 43 92 140 8&9 


Percentage of 
placements 
in less de- 
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areas 8% 11% 15% 16% 17% 
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Period 





No. of placements in 
less developed areas 170 657 753 


No. of less developed 
countries provid- 
ing study facilities 30 60 


















1949 there were 25 placements in underdeveloped areas 
out of a total of 304. In 1953 there were 140 out of a 
total of 873. The number of less developed countries 
providing study facilities during this period rose from 
seven to 23. 

A similar trend is to be noticed in the case of fellow- 
ships and scholarships awarded by specialized agencies. 
The number of less developed countries providing study 
facilities under the technical aid programs involving 
these agencies practically doubled itself in the period 
between the eighteen months ending December 31, 1951 
and the year 1953, as is evident from the tables on the 
previous page. 

Regional Analysis 

A region-by-region analysis of fellowship and scholar- 
ship awards and placements during 1953 brings out 
even more clearly perhaps the extent to which the inter- 
national technical aid programs enable the less de- 
veloped areas to help one another. 

Thus, in Africa (including Egypt) 182 fellowships 
and scholarships were awarded while 117 fellows and 
scholars came to study in various parts of this continent. 

In Asia and the Far East, the United Nations and 
specialized agencies awarded 578 scholarships and 
fellowships. In turn, the countries of this region acted 
as hosts to 249 fellows and scholars. 

In the Americas (excluding Canada and the United 
States), there were 433 awards during 1953, while the 
Latin American countries provided study facilities for 
365 fellows and scholars. In the Middle Eastern areas 
(excluding Egypt), there were 40 placements and 296 
awards. 

Some countries, indeed, gave considerably more 
than they received in the way of study facilities. 
Thus, 89 scholars and fellows went to Mexico which 
was at the same time enabled to send 39 of its own 
nationals to other countries. Eighty-four fellows and 
scholars from abroad were placed in Brazil, as com- 
pared with 27 Brazilians awarded study opportunities 
in other lands. Placements in Chile totalled 65, awards 
35. In the case of Egypt, there were 58 placements 
and 56 awards, and in the case of the Philippines 42 
placements and 27 awards. More scholars and fellows 
also came to Lebanon than from it, the placements in 
this country numbering 37 as against 26 awards. 


Interchange of Experts 


The interchange of skills between the less developed 
areas is noticeable, too, in the case of the provision of 
experts, though not perhaps as marked in the case of 
opportunities for study. 
~ In 1953, no less than 38 of the 66 countries which 
obtained experts from elsewhere themselves provided 
experts for other countries through the United Nations 
and specialized agencies. 

Africa (including Egypt) received 223 experts and 
provided 56, Egypt obtaining the services of 52 spe- 
cialists while making 39 of its own experts available 
for other countries. 


Ninety-two experts came from Asia and the Far 
East, which benefitted at the same time from the ad- 
vice of 631 specialists. Of these, 123 went to India 
which provided 53 specialists to help other countries. 

Latin American countries provided 134 experts and 
received 423. Chile actually provided more experts 
(seventeen) than it obtained (sixteen). Elsewhere in 
the region, it was the more usual case of receiving more 
experts than there were supplied. Thus, Bolivia, Brazil 
and Mexico obtained the help of 21, 52, and 41 ex- 
perts, respectively, while making available the services 
of four, 20 and 24 specialists for use by other countries. 

The Middle East also received rather more expert 
aid than it provided, obtaining 340 experts while sup- 
plying 46. Jordan, however, gave as many specialists 
as it obtained, the number in each case being nineteen. 

The urgent need of the less developed countries for 
technical assistance explains, of course, why they receive 
more expert aid than they can give. But it is indeed 
noteworthy that they have been able to supply as many 
specialists as they have. It is the cooperative inter- 
national ventures in sharing skills launched through the 
United Nations and specialized agencies which have 
made it possible for the less developed areas to give as 
well as receive aid, whether in the form of experts or 
study opportunities. 


Multinational Financing 


The countries of these areas do more, of course, than 
contribute to the multinational pool of skills. They help 
also to pay the operating expenses of the technical aid 
programs of the international organizations. 

Not only do they help to pay the local costs of the 
assistance which they receive directly, such as part of 
the subsistence rates for experts whose services they 
have requested, but they contribute as well to the over- 
all operating expenses of these aid programs, according 
to their means. They do so partly through the regular 
annual dues which they pay for membership of the 
international organizations. Mostly, however, the money 
for the aid programs of these world bodies takes the 
form of voluntary contributions by governments to a 
central fund shared out as necessary to the organiza- 
tions taking part in the cooperative program which is 
so financed. 

Most of the money comes from the more developed 
countries, as does most of the know-how for speedier 
economic advancement. But the fact remains that it is 
the existence of the international programs which has 
made it possible to draw upon the knowledge and skills, 
the technical and administrative experience—and finan- 
cial resources, too—of an increasingly large segment 
of mankind. 

In a world woefully short of technical skills, these 
programs have thus begun to tap a hardly-used source 
of know-how. The very existence of that source has 
not always been recognized. Today, thanks to the inter- 
national programs, its value is coming to be widely 
appreciated. 
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Air Links 
For Indonesia’s 


3,000 Islands 


Indonesia is made up of some 3,000 islands stretching 
over more than 3,000 miles. Hence the importance of 
air travel to this country. The Indonesian Government 
which has given high priority to the development of air 
communications, has sought and obtained technical 
aid from the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), whose experts surveyed the country’s needs. 


Pupil meets plane—one of the flight instructors 
introduces the cadets to their first plane, a two-seater 
trainer purchased by the Indonesian Government. 
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These air cadets who have just completed 


A tense moment—an air cadet pre- 
pares to take off. In the after-seat 
the flying training instructor recruit- 
ed by IcaAo for the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment gives running instructions. 












In addition to pilot training, the Djakarta 
Civil Aviation Academy has facilities 

for training in all branches of commercial 
flying. Here is a corner of the aircraft 
maintenance workshop. 





South West Africa: 


A New Approach 


Assembly Renews 
Appeals On 
Mandated Territory 


A view of the business section of Windhoek, capital 
of South West Africa. 


A NEW Stage in the long-standing issue of South West 

Africa has been reached by the General Assembly. 
For the first time in many years the Assembly examined 
a report dealing with current conditions in the territory 
prepared by the United Nations Committee on South 
West Africa. Although the report did not emanate from 
the Union of South Africa—the administering power— 
it contained the latest data available to the United Na- 
tions on political, economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territory, on which full-scale commit- 
tee debate ensued. 

The Assembly also adopted four resolutions on the 
question of South West Africa and postponed action on 
two others relating to petitions concerning the territory. 

The question of the international status of South 
West Africa was first brought before the United Nations 
in 1946 and since that time has been one of the most 
controversial issues on the General Assembly’s agendas. 

South West Africa, over which the Union of South 
Africa was granted a Mandate after the First World 
War, is the only remaining Mandated Territory. All of 
the other League of Nations Mandates have either be- 
come independent states or have been placed under the 
International Trusteeship System. 

At successive sessions, the Assembly has repeatedly 
asked the Union Government to place the Mandated 
Territory under the Trusteeship System, by means of 
a Trusteeship Agreement, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Chapter XII of the Charter. All of the As- 
sembly’s resolutions to this effect have been endorsed 
by substantial majorities. Again this year, by 40 votes 





to 3, with 1 abstention, the Assembly on November 23 
endorsed a Fourth Committee recommendation reiterat- 
ing its seven previous resolutions for placing the terri- 
tory under Trusteeship and reaffirming that this: was 
“the normal way of modifying the international status 
of the territory.” 


Court’s Advisory Opinion 


The continued refusal of the Union Government to 
submit a Trusteeship Agreement for the territory led 
the Assembly in 1949 to seek an advisory opinion from 
the International Court of Justice on the question of 
the status of the territory. In this opinion, given 
in 1950, the Court stated that the Union Government 
continues to have international obligations regarding 
the territory, in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the mandate for the territory; 
that the functions of supervision over the Union’s ad- 
ministration should be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which reports and petitions should be submitted; and 
that the Union, acting alone, is not competent to modify 
the territory’s international status, such competence 
resting with the Union acting with the consent of the 
United Nations. 

The Court’s opinion was overwhelmingly accepted by 
the General Assembly in 1950. 

Since that time, in addition to its efforts to have the 
territory placed under the Trusteeship System, the Gen- 
eral Assembly has sought, in accordance with the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court, to exercise 
the supervisory functions over the territory formerly 
exercised under the Mandates System by the League 
of Nations. 

In the latter connection, developments during the 
past year represent, as stated in the Assembly, “a new 
and constructive approach” to the question of South 
West Africa. 


The New Approach 


The General Assembly initiated this new approach 
at its eighth session in 1953. By that time, successive 
ad hoc committees established by the Assembly had for 
three years held negotiations with the Union Govern- 
ment in an effort to conclude an agreement providing 
for the implementation of the advisory opinion of the 
International Court. The Union Government, however, 
had not accepted the advisory opinion. It maintained 
that the mandate had lapsed and that, while it continued 
to administer the Territory of South West Africa “in 
the spirit of the trust” it had originally accepted, it had 
no other international obligations as a result of the 
demise of the League. 

Nevertheless, in order to find a solution which would 
remove the question from the United Nations, the Union 
Government was prepared to enter into new arrange- 
ments with France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, the three remaining Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers of World War I which originally con- 
ferred the mandate. This was, however, on the under- 
standing that the Union’s responsibilities in regard to 


South West Africa should not in any way exceed those 
the Union assumed under the mandate. 

The Union Government also was unwilling to submit 
reports On its administration of South West Africa and 
petitions from the territory to the United Nations, since 
it held that the United Nations had no supervisory 
authority over the territory. 

After reviewing the situation, the Assembly, on 
November 28, 1953, adopted resolution 749 A (VIII), 
in which it made a solemn appeal to the Union Govern- 
ment to reconsider its position. At the same time, the 
Assembly recorded its view “that without United Na- 
tions supervision the inhabitants of the territory are 
deprived of the international supervision envisaged by 
the Covenant of the League of Nations,” and its belief 
“that it would not fulfil its obligation towards the in- 
habitants of South West Africa if it were not to assume 
the supervisory responsibilities with regard to the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa which were formerly exer- 
cised by the League of Nations.” 

The Assembly resolution established a seven-member 
Committee on South West Africa to function “until 
such time as an agreement is reached between the 
United Nations and the Union of South Africa.” Under 
its terms of reference, the Committee was empowered 
to examine information and petitions relating to South 
West Africa, whether or not the Union Government 
transmitted a report and petitions. 

Thus, paragraph 12 of the Assembly’s resolution 
specifically requested the Committee to: 

“(a) Examine, within the scope of the Question- 
naire adopted by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations in 1926, such information and 
documentation as may be available in respect of the 
Territory of South West Africa; 

“(b) Examine, as far as possible in accordance wth 
the procedure of the former Mandates System, reports 
and petitions which may be submitted to the Committee 
or to the Secretary-General; 

“(c) Transmit to the General Assembly a report 
concerning conditions in the Territory taking into ac- 
count, as far as possible, the scope of the reports of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations; 

“(d) Prepare, for the consideration of the General 
Assembly, a procedure for the examination of reports 
and petitions which should conform as far as possible 
to the procedure followed in this respect by the As- 
sembly, the Council and the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations.” 

The Assembly also authorized the Committee to con- 
tinue negotiations with the Union of South Africa in 
order to implement fully the advisory opinion of the 
International Court regarding the question of South 
West Africa; and paragraph 14 requested the Commit- 
tee to submit reports on its activities to the General 
Assembly at its regular sessions. 

The Committee on South West Africa was composed 
of the representatives of Brazil, Mexico, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Syria, Thailand and Uruguay. 
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The Heikum bushmen seen hunt- 
ing. Below: Women of the Herero 
tribe ready for a festive occasion. 





The new Committee on South West Africa held 
thirty-six meetings, from January 20 to June 25, 1954, 
and three further meetings in September. 

In its report to the Assembly, the Committee re- 
viewed its efforts to resume negotiations with the Union 
of South Africa toward a solution of the question of 
South West Africa on the basis of the advisory opinion 
of the International Court; to have the Union Govern- 
ment submit annual reports on the mandated territory 
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Some of the Peoples 


of South West Africa 


School children of mixed descent at Rehoboth. 


and cooperate with the Committee in the examination 
of the reports; and to have the Union forward petitions 
from inhabitants living in South West Africa and co- 
operate with the Committee in their examination. 
These efforts were, however, unsuccessful. The 
Union Government restated its position on the territory 
and expressed its doubt that new negotiations within the 
scope of the Committee’s terms of reference would lead 
to any positive results. It also informed the Committee 





that it had never recognized any obligation to submit 
reports and petitions to any international body since the 
demise of the League of Nations. 

The Committee, in turn, notified the Union Govern- 
ment that it could only interpret the latter’s reply and 
failure to appoint a representative to confer with the 
Committee as a refusal to cooperate for the present in 
the resumption of negotiations. 


Report on Conditions in Territory 


Since it could not expect to receive a report from 
the Union Government on the administration of South 
West Africa, the Committee decided to examine, as 
directed by the General Assembly, the information and 
documentation on South West Africa available to the 
United Nations. 

Accordingly, the Committee examined a 900-page 
document prepared by the Secretary-General. This con- 
tained information taken from official publications is- 
sued by the Union Government and the mandated ter- 
ritory itself. 

On the basis of this document and other relevant 
information, such as press reports from the territory, 
the Committee prepared a detailed report for the As- 
sembly regarding conditions in South West Africa. 
Presented as an annex to the Committee’s general re- 
port to the Assembly on its activities, the report on 
conditions dealt, among other matters, with the degree 
of administrative and legislative autonomy exercised by 


the territory, the extent of integration of territorial serv- 
ices with thoce of the Union Government, the adminis- 
tration of native affairs, the judiciary, taxation, trade, 
land tenure, mining, the economic or material welfare 
of the territory’s indigenous inhabitants, freedom of 
movement of the indigenous population, labor condi- 
tions, health conditions, and education. The Committee 
submiited its observations on political, economic, social 
and educational conditions prevailing in the territory, 
as well as on the general situation. In its concluding 
remarks the Committee observed that “after thirty-five 
years of administration under the Mandates System, the 
native inhabitants are still not participating in the 
political development of the territory, that their par- 
ticipation in the economic development is restricted to 
that of laborers and that the social and educational 
services for their benefit are far from satisfactory.” 

The Committee also regretted “the failure of the 
Union Government to resume submission of reports on 
the administration of the Territory of South West Africa 
as well as its failure to appoint a duly authorized repre- 
sentative to meet with the Committee in order to ex- 
amine the information and documentation that was 
available to it, with a view to preparing the present 
report.” 


Petitions Also Considered 


Petitions relating to South West Africa, emanating 
from both inside and outside the territory, were received 


A conservation dam in the Ovitoto Herero Reserve, constructed by the Department of Works, which collects suffi- 
cient water during the rainy season to supply the stock population for the entire year and when at full capacity 


holds eight million gallons of water. 





ana considered by the Committee in accordance with 
its terms of reference. On two petitions, the Committee 
recommended resolutions for adoption by the General 
Assembly. In one case, the Committee suggested that 
the Assembly express regret at the Union Government’s 
action in withholding a passport from a student of the 
Herero tribe in South West Africa, thus preventing this 
student from availing himself of a scholarship at Oxford 
University, and invite the Assembly’s President to use 
his good offices with the Union Government in this in- 
stance. On the other petition, the Committee proposed 
that the Assembly note several allegations made by the 
petitioner dealing with education and the transfer of 
control over native affairs in the territory, and transmit 
to the petitioner the Committee’s observations on these 
subjects. 


Procedures for the Assembly 


Carrying out another task assigned to it by the As- 
sembly, the Committee on South West Africa drew up 
special rules of procedure for the Assembly’s examina- 
tion of reports and petitions relating to the mandated 
territory. The procedure follows, as far as possible, the 
practice of the former Mandates System of the League 
of Nations. Under the special rules, the Assembly will 
receive from the Committee on South West Africa an 
annual report on the territory, whether submitted by 
the Union Government or prepared by the Committee 
itself. The Assembly will also receive reports on peti- 
tions from the Committee. In the case of both annual 
reports and petitions, the procedures require that the 
Assembly as a rule base its conclusions on the Com- 
mittee’s observations and conclusions. 

The voting procedure proposed by the Committee 
for decisions by the Assembly on questions relating to 
reports and petitions concerning South West Africa 
represents an effort to rationalize the voting procedure 
of the Council of the League of Nations with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. 

In the League Council, unanimity was required for 
such decisions. The United Nations Charter, on the 
other hand, provides that decisions by the General As- 
sembly are to be taken by majority vote, or on impor- 
tant questions by a two-thirds majority. The Committee 
recommended to the Assembly a procedure providing for 
decisions by a two-thirds majority, but emphasized that 
this voting procedure should be approved only with the 
concurrence of the Union of South Africa as the Mem- 
ber most directly concerned. If the proposed voting 
procedure were accepted by the Assembly but not by 
South Africa, the Committee recommended that the 
question be referred to the International Court for an 
advisory opinion. 

When the Assembly’s Fourth Committee, on October 
4, took up the question, Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, 
Chairman of the South West Africa Committee, briefly 
reviewed that organ’s efforts to solve the problem. It 
had become abundantly clear that unless the Union 
Government was willing to enter at least into negotia- 
tions with the Committee, a stalemate had been reached. 
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Mr. Khoman stressed the importance of settling the 
question of procedure for the Assembly’s examination 
of reports and petitions on South West Africa. This 
was one of the blocks over which earlier negotiations 
had stumbled. From the outset, the Union Government 
had contended that the United Nations proposals would 
not safeguard the rule of unanimity, and would thereby 
confer on certain countries, which were Members of 
the United Nations but had not been members of the 
League, rights which they had not possessed under the 
Mandates System. It was hoped that the draft procedure 
submitted to the Fourth Committee would to some ex- 
tent obviate the difficulties made by the Union Govern- 
ment and help towards reaching a settlement. 

Mr. Khoman welcomed the fact that after eight years 
the General Assembly again had before it a report on 
conditions in South West Africa. It would, of course, 
have been more desirable if such a report could have 
emanated from the Union Government or, failing that, 
if the Union Government could have appointed a rep- 
resentative to discuss the information and documenta- 
tion compiled by the United Nations Secretariat, so that 
the Committee on South West Africa could have bene- 
fited from his views and advice. Nevertheless, despite 
the absence of any representative of the Union Govern- 
ment, the report of the Committee on South West Africa 
on conditions in the territory was a detailed and ac- 
curate document. 


South Africa Rejects Procedure 


In an opening statement to the Fourth Committee 
the representative of the Union of South Africa, Donald 
B. Sole, announced his Government’s rejection of the 
procedure proposed by the Committee. Its proposals, he 
said, would call for a degree of international super- 
vision over South West Africa far greater than that 
excercised by the League of Nations under the Man- 
dates System. 

The South African representative reiterated his Gov- 
ernment’s view that since the League of Nations Man- 
date had lapsed, South Africa did not recognize any 
legal obligation to negotiate with the United Nations, 
or with any other international authority, concerning 
South West Africa. The Union Government’s earlier 
proposals to the Ad Hoc Committee on South West 
Africa had been rejected, but should serve as a re- 
minder of his Government’s earnest desire to settle the 
matter. 

A principal reason why a settlement had not been 
achieved, Mr. Sole observed, had been the Ad Hoc 
Committee’s insistence that negotiations must be either 
with the United Nations or one of its agencies. South 
Africa had refused to negotiate on that basis because 
it was convinced that the conclusion of any instru- 
ment with the United Nations would oblige the Union 
to accept responsibilities more onerous than those 
which it had assumed under the Mandate. South Africa 
had repeatedly emphasized to the Ad Hoc Committee 
its view that it would be impossible to devise, under 





the present organization of the United Nations, any 
instrument which would not lay it under such an obliga- 
tion. That view seemed to be confirmed by a perusal 
of the report of the Committee on South West Africa. 
In the advisory opinion of the International Court 
there occurred the phrase “the degree of supervision,” 
which was of paramount importance to his Govern- 
ment’s position. 

The Union Government, said Mr. Sole, had often 
tried to demonstrate the reason why the United Nations 
would be unable to exercise the same limited degree of 
supervision over the territory as the League of Nations. 
The membership was different, and the United Nations 
possessed no organ analogous to the Council of the 
League or the Permanent Mandates Commission. Fur- 
thermore, as the International Court had stated, the 
Charter did not envisage the coexistence of the Man- 
dates System and the International Trusteeship System 
as part of the United Nations Organization. 


Mr. Sole then recalled that the Permanent Mandates 
Commission had contained members chosen on grounds 
of personal qualifications, and substitutes were allowed 
to attend meetings only on rare occasions. Members 
had been required to hold no official position under 
their Governments and had been paid a salary by the 
League. The Commission, an independent body, had 
considered itself not as a judge but as a body of col- 
laborators resolved to devote their experience and 
energy to a joint endeavor. In that case there had been 
a guarantee of technical expertness which was not 
present in the Committee on South West Africa, a body 
more political in character. 


Different Voting Procedure 


The South African representative then dealt with the 
difference in voting procedure. Under the League of 
Nations Covenant, the principle of unanimity had to be 
upheld. Under Article 18 of the Charter, however, 
unanimity was not required of the General Assembly, 
and the Committee on South West Africa had proposed 
a voting procedure, under which decisions of the As- 
sembly concerning the Territory of South West Africa 
should be made only by a two-thirds majority. The ap- 
plication of that procedure would deprive the Union of 
South Africa of the right which it had possessed under 
the League System to prevent a decision which might 
be unsatisfactory to it, and the Assembly would there- 
fore be exercising a greater degree of supervision than 
that exercised by the League Council. 


The Mandate originally conferred on South Africa 
had been an international agreement, and therefore the 
obligations of one party to it could not be made more 
onerous without that party’s consent, Mr. Sole main- 
tained. The Union of South Africa did not regard the 
United Nations as the other party to the Mandate. Even 
if it were so regarded, it could not lawfully require 
South Africa to submit to such a radical change in 
voting procedure. His Government would not wish to 
interpret the Court’s advisory opinion as sanctioning 


an unlawful act, or readily believe that any other Mem- 
ber state would support such an interpretation. 

The Committee on South West Africa now suggested 
a new special rule of procedure which it believed would 
be valid if the Union of South Africa agreed to it. But 
the proposed procedure must involve a degree of 
supervision far greater than that required by the League, 
so that the Union Government would be quite unable 
to agree to the special rule. 


Fourth Committee Adopts Procedures 


After protracted debate on procedural aspects of 
the question, the Fourth Committee, in effect, endorsed 
the proposals submitted by the Committee on South 
West Africa. These proposals included procedures for 
the future examination of reports and petitions relating 
to South West Africa. They also included the special 
rule concerning voting procedure, the adoption of which 
was, however, made subject to the acceptance of the 
Union Government, as the Mandatory Power. Failing 
this acceptance the voting procedure was to be referred 
to the International Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion. 

When, on October 11, the General Assembly con- 
sidered these proposals, it took a separate vote on the 
conditional clause which made the adoption of the vot- 
ing procedure subject to the acceptance of the Union 
Government. The clause, however, failed to obtain the 
necessary two-thirds vote. The Assembly then ap- 
proved by a roll-call vote of 33 to 3, with 15 absten- 
tions the proposed rules of procedure which included 
the voting procedure. In adopting these rules the As- 
sembly, in the preamble of its resolution, indicated the 
desire “to apply, as far as possible, and pending the con- 
clusion of an agreement between the United Nations 
and the Union of South Africa, the procedure followed 
in that respect by the Council of the League of 
Nations.” 

In view of the deletion of the conditional clause from 
the Assembly’s resolution it was decided that it was 
unnecessary to put to the vote the proposal to submit 
the voting procedure to the International Court for an 
advisory opinion. 


Conditions in Territory Debated 

The next stage in the Assembly’s consideration of 
the question was reached when the Fourth Commit- 
tee began a general discussion of conditions in South 
West Africa. The debate centred on the observations 
on current conditions in the territory, made by the 
Committee on South West Africa, whose report evoked 
the general commendation of members, 

Several speakers underlined the importance of re- 
membering the paramount responsibility of the United 
Nations concerning South West Africa—that of ensur- 
ing the welfare and interests of the indigenous people. 

Several speakers also expressed concern at the land 
situation in the territory, the low living standards, and 
the extensive discriminatory legislation enacted by the 
Administration. In particular, it was noted that members 
of the indigenous population were denied the right to 
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vote or to run for political office in the territorial ad- 
ministration. The various restrictions on the freedom 
of movement of the indigenous population were also 
deplored by a number of representatives. 

Mr. Ali Khan, of India, found that segregation per- 
meated all aspects of life. The average wage rates 
in rural areas in 1950 were £5.9s.2d for the best-paid 
labor and £1.2s.4d for lower categories. In urban 
areas, wages ranged from £5.3s.3d to £1.16s. Women 
were paid wages as low as £1.0s.6d in urban areas and 
11s.8d in rural areas. Even the inadequate minimum 
wage standards laid down in 1944 had not been put 
into effect. With regard to the per capita distribution of 
land, Europeans owned 1,600 hectares whereas indige- 
nous inhabitants owned only fifty-nine hectares. More- 
over, European land holdings, which included the best 
land, had steadily increased and had extended even to 
areas previously regarded as reserved for natives. Pub- 
lic health expenditure remained at about 80 cents 
per capita, and even that was unfairly distributed. In 
the European zone there were eleven hospitals for 
50,000 Europeans whereas the 150,000 natives living 
in the same sector had to be satisfied with six hospitals, 
four of them operated by private missions. Outside that 
zone, there were no state hospitals whatsoever. The 
educational situation was no better. 


“A Hopeful Sign” 


During the general discussion a number of represen- 
tatives also expressed regret that the Union Govern- 
ment had not cooperated with the Committee on South 
West Africa and that it persisted in its refusal to accept 
the advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice. In the view of several delegations, the South 
African Government’s agreement to participate in the 
discussion of the Committee’s report on conditions in 
the territory was, however, considered a hopeful sign. 

In this connection, Mr. Sole, of the Union of South 
Africa emphasized that his delegation’s participation in 
the general discussion of this report was not to be re- 
garded as acceptance by South Africa of the decisions 
unilaterally taken by the United Nations. His Govern- 
ment recognized no obligation to provide the United 
Nations with information on South West Africa or to 
comment on information obtained from other sources. 
It had long maintained that to submit information to 
the United Nations was not, in its practical effects, con- 
ducive to good administration and harmonious inter- 
racial relations in the territory. His Government had 
submitted a report in 1946 which had been used for 
unjustified criticism of the administration not only of 
South West Africa but of South Africa itself and it was 
in the light of that experience that his Government had 
decided to submit no further reports. It had no reason 
or desire to conceal the character of its administration 
of South West Africa and was indeed proud of its 
achievements in the territory, although it was aware 
that much remained to be done. 

Mr. Sole pointed out that it was extremely difficult 
for an outside observer to appreciate the real com- 
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plexities of the African scene or to assess the merits 
or defects of any particular project. Stating that many 
of the Committee’s conclusions were not well-founded, 
Mr. Sole observed, for example, that in dealing with 
freedom of movement of natives, the Committee had 
listed a number of measures that might be applied by 
the Territorial Administration and had concluded that 
these measures “spoke for themselves,” were “clearly 
inconsistent with the principles of the Mandate System” 
and that “any further comment would be superfluous.” 

The conclusion was in itself a commentary on the 
Committee’s unfamiliarity with African administration. 
In fact, Mr. Sole stated, wherever a restriction on free- 
dom of movement existed, it had been imposed either 
at the request of, or in the interests of the natives them- 
selves. 

Statements on Participation 


Following the general debate, the representatives of 
Norway, Thailand and the United States made state- 
ments indicating that in the absence of a request for 
an advisory opinion from the International Court on 
the voting procedure to be applied in reaching decisions 
on reports and petitions relating to South West Africa, 
their delegations would not participate in the considera- 
tion of resolutions based on the substance of the report 
of the Committee on South West Africa. 

On the proposal of Iraq, the Fourth Committee then 
appointed a Subcommittee to “review the situation” and 
report back to the Fourth Committee. This Subcom- 
mittee subsequently recommended that the Fourth Com- 
mittee recommend to the General Assembly that the 
question of submitting the voting procedure for an ad- 
visory opinion from the International Court should be 
reopened. This recommendation was, however, defeated 
by the Fourth Committee in a tie vote of 18 to 18 with 
16 abstentions. 

Of the seven members of the Committee on South 
West Africa, four then announced the reservations of 
their governments regarding their future participation 
in the work of that Committee, while two other mem- 
bers had already submitted letters of withdrawal from 
that organ. 

Before the Fourth Committee at this stage were also 
the two draft resolutions by the Committee on South 
West Africa relating to petitions and a draft resolution 
on the general report of the Committee on South West 
Africa. All three of these proposals were approved by 
the Fourth Committee. 


Assembly Considers a New Proposal 


When the General Assembly, in plenary session, took 
up the South West Africa question again on November 
23, it considered a new proposal introduced jointly by 
Guatemala and Lebanon. This considered that some 
elucidation of the advisory opinion handed down by the 
International Court in 1950 was advisable. The pro- 
posal specifically asked the International Court whether 
the voting procedure adopted by the General Assembly 
was a correct interpretation of the Court’s 1950 advisory 
opinion and, if not, what voting procedure should be 





followed by the Assembly in taking decisions on ques- 
tions relating to reports and petitions concerning South 
West Africa. 

In presenting the joint draft resolution Emilio Arena- 
les, of Guatemala, recalled that certain Member states 
had announced that they could not participate in future 
votes on South West Africa, unless their legal doubts 
over the voting procedure were first removed. In the 
circumstances the Union Government would find justi- 
fication for its non-cooperation with the United Nations 
on South West Africa. On the other hand, if these legal 
doubts were removed, the United Nations would be 
placed in a stronger position to undertake fresh nego- 
tiations with the Union Government. 

The Guatemalan representative stressed the im- 
portance of resolving the legal doubts which had been 
expressed and the political repercussion which they im- 
plied for the negotiations of the United Nations with the 
Union Government. The fundamental fact was that the 
solution of the problem of South West Africa by the 
United Nations would have to be achieved by means 
of negotiation and everything hampering or preventing 
such negotiation would not contribute to the cause of 
the United Nations. Mr. Arenales believed that no dele- 
gation would fail to support the draft, in the best inter- 
ests of the United Nations. 

During further discussion, the representative of the 
Union of South Africa recalled that his Government’s 
attitude towards the proposed request to the Interna- 
tional Court for an advisory opinion on voting pro- 
cedure had already been stated in Committee debate. 
Briefly, South Africa regarded the request as unneces- 


sary, because South Africa had not accepted the earlier 
opinion that the supervisory functions of the League of 
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Nations concerning South West Africa had been trans- 
ferred to the United Nations. Mr. Sole said the request 
was also unnecessary because his delegation was con- 
vinced that the Court, in rendering its earlier advisory 
opinion, could not have been unaware of the voting 
procedure which would have to be applied by the 
United Nations if it were to exercise over South West 
Africa the supervisory functions previously exercised 
by the League. It was inconceivable that the Court 
should have intended that South Africa be deprived of 
its right to have the unanimity rule applied in circum- 
stances where the General Assembly was to exercise in 
respect of South West Africa a degree of supervision 
not exceeding that which had applied under the Man- 
dates System. 

After further debate the General Assembly endorsed 
the joint Guatemala-Lebanon draft resolution by 25 
votes to 11, with 21 abstentions. The Assembly then en- 
dorsed two other resolutions submitted by the Fourth 
Committee. The first, concerning the report of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa, expressed concern over 
that organ’s view that the administration of South West 
Africa “is in several aspects not in conformity with the 
obligations of the government of the Union of South 
Africa under the Mandate.” The resolution invited the 
Union Government to cooperate with the Committee 
on South West Africa and to submit reports on its 
administration of the mandated territory and assist the 
Committee on South West Africa in the examination 
of such reports. 

The Assembly deferred action on the two proposals 
concerning petitions relating to South West Africa 
until the International Court had rendered its advisory 
opinion. 





Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the Soviet Union 


ue the General Assembly first met in London in 
\ January 1946, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, veteran states- 
man of the Soviet Union, had missed few of its plenary 
meetings. Through almost nine years he had attended 
Assembly sessions as First Deputy Foreign Minister, as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and later again as First 
Deputy Foreign Minister and permanent representative 
of the U.S.S.R. to the United Nations. At most of those 
sessions he had been Chairman of his delegation. 

But Mr. Vyshinsky was absent from the four hun- 
dred and ninety-eighth plenary meeting on November 
22. Shortly after 12:30 p.m., Assembly President E. 
N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands, interrupted the 
proceedings to announce, “with deep and sincere grief,” 
the sudden and unexpected death of the head of the 
Soviet delegation. He had died at 9:30 a.m. that day 
of an acute stenocardiac attack at the headquarters of 
the permanent delegation. Mr. Vyshinsky would have 
been seventy-one on December 10. 

Dr. van Kleffens assured members of the Soviet dele- 
gation that representatives in the Assembly shared their 
grief and extended sympathy in their sorrow at the loss 
of a very able, eminent and respected colleague. As a 
sign of mourning, the Assembly immediately adjourned. 

At the afternoon meeting that day tributes were paid 
and sympathy was extended to Mr. Vyshinsky’s wife 
and daughter, to the Soviet delegation and to the Soviet 
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Government and people on behalf of most of the other 
fifty-nine Member nations of the United Nations. 

The ranking representative who paid tribute was the 
Premier of France, Pierre Mendés-France, who had 
addressed the Assembly at the morning meeting and 
who returned in the afternoon especially to join in the 
expressions of condolence. 


Tributes 


“As late as last evening,” he said, “. . . I saw him 
animated by the same useful and sometimes caustic 
spirit, the vivacity and indomitable energy, the ardent 
conviction in the service of his country, which had 
struck me ever since our first meeting in Algiers in 1944. 
.. . At his grave I place the memory of days gone by 
when all of us, side by side, were striving toward a 
common victory. 

“From all the words which Mr. Vyshinsky has 
spoken in these precincts, I should like to remember 
only those that were devoted to peace, that gave us a 
glimpse of a future based on international conciliation. 
His last interventions in our Councils, Committees and 
in this hall did not discourage our most cherished hopes.” 

Among the things which were said of Mr. Vyshinsky 
by the many speakers, the following excerpts are most 
typical: 





By Ahmed Shukairi, of Syria: “To this session Mr. 
Vyshinsky has brought conciliation. . . . His defence of 
the cause of Syria in the Security Council in 1946 will 
never be forgotten.” 

By Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States: 
“In the past fortnight he and I held several private 
meetings on the atoms-for-peace proposal, and there 
was a greater atmosphere of cordiality than had existed 
at any time since I became the representative of the 
United States here. . .. At a momentous period in world 
history he played an influential part in the life of his 
time. . . . We who vigorously disagreed with him so 
often respected his talent.” 

By V. K. Krishna Menon, of India: “It is to us a 
matter of greatest sorrow that, just at this epoch of 
world history and of the history of our Organization, 
when the counsels of conciliation and opportunities for 
it have been dawning, such a great champion with such 
great skill . . . whose services would have been valuable 
equally in the causes of conciliation and of rapproche- 
ment, should have been removed from us in such a 
sudden way.” 

By Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran: “His vast knowledge, 
his legal subtlety, his unaffected eloquence and the 
vivacity of his mind made Mr. Vyshinsky . . . the most 
striking figure in our Assembly.” 

By Stanislaw Skrzeszewski, of Poland: “. . . a man 
whose significance transcended the Soviet Union, his 
fatherland. It encompassed the peoples of the world at 
large, and especially the United Nations Organization. 
The man who has left us was a great champion of 
peace.” 

By Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al Jamali, of Iraq: “May 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s conciliatory spirit which we have 
noticed in this session prevail forever henceforward.” 

By José Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador (on behalf of 
the twenty Latin American Members of the United 
Nations): “A politician, a jurist, a diplomat, an orator 
—we do not know to which of these four aspects of his 
great intelligence we should attribute the greatest part.” 

By Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zealand: “The most 
articulate champion of the cause of Soviet communism, 
his speeches were all the more remarkable for the wide 
knowledge they revealed of Western literature, philos- 
ophy, law and culture.” 

By William Borberg, of Denmark (on behalf of Ice- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Denmark): “A big tree has 
been felled in the forest. The forest looks the poorer 
for it.” 

By Abba Eban, of Israel: “. . . this was truly a re- 
markable voice: fluent, lucid, erudite and permeated 
by a deep attachment to United Nations purposes and 
processes. In latter months, it became an increasingly 
tranquil voice, its new modulation giving hope of a new 
era in international cooperation.” 

By Felixberto M. Serrano, of the Philippines: “With 
horrid fear in our hearts . . . we were discussing how 
best to undertake the utilization of atomic and nuclear 
energy for the ends of peace. And, in the midst of that 


great task, one of us—indeed, one of the best of us— 
who might have helped immensely to pave the way to 
agreement has been snatched by death.” 

By Fernand van Langenhove, of Belgium (on behalf 
of the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Belgium): “Few 
men could ever have devoted so much ability to the 
service of their countries.” 

By Prince Wan Waithayakon, of Thailand: “It is 
indeed a great loss that he should have died at this 
juncture, when there is an indication in the United Na- 
tions that some common approach may be forthcoming 
looking toward peaceful coexistence.” 

By Dr. Gertruda Sekaninova-Cakrtova, of Czecho- 
slovakia: “We have lost one of the foremost fighters 
for peaceful relations among all nations and for the 
happy life of all mankind. He has left us at a time when 
the great cause for which he has worked so untiringly, 
and to which he devoted most of his life, was achieving 
significant results.” 

By Khalil Takieddine, of Lebanon: “He is and will 
be one of the greatest men which our Organization will 
ever see.” 

Arkady A. Sobolev, acting permanent representative 
of the U.S.S.R., expressed profound gratitude, on behalf 
of his delegation and Mr. Vyshinsky’s family, for the 
statements of sympathy. He found it difficult, he said, to 
select the words which would fittingly express the pro- 
found bereavement which the direct assistants of “that 
energetic, brave and indomitable fighter for interna- 
tional peace and cooperation” felt in their grief. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Sobolev’s remarks, the 
representatives rose and observed one minute of silence. 

In the Main Committees of the Assembly and in 
other United Nations organs, sympathy was also ex- 
tended, and representatives observed a minute’s silence 
in memory of Mr. Vyshinsky. The United Nations flag 
at Headquarters was flown at half-staff. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold sent personal 
letters to Mr. Vyshinsky’s widow and to Mr. Sobolev, 
extolling the Soviet leader’s “rare qualities as a spokes- 
man for his country” and his “experience, penetration 
and untiring work.” 

Born in Odessa, Mr. Vyshinsky attended Kiev Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in law in 1913 after his 
student days had been interrupted by his revolutionary 
activities. On one occasion he was wounded by counter- 
revolutionary terrorists. 

Subsequently he became, among other things, a 
university professor and dean of faculty, public and 
state prosecutor, president of special Supreme Court 
tribunals, university rector, law institute director, editor, 
prolific author, deputy to the Supreme Soviet, member 
of the Academy of Sciences, Deputy President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, and, from 1940 on- 
ward, a representative of his country at many inter- 
national conferences. 

He was awarded the Stalin Prize (first grade) for his 
monograph, “Theory of Judicial Evidence in Soviet 
Law,” and the Order of Lenin five times. 





(Continued from page 4) 

States, all radically different in design. None of those 
was expected to produce power at prices which would 
compete with power plants that burn coal and other 
conventional fuels. But they would tell a great deal 
about the future of atomic power. For the knowledge 
to be gained from them, those plants would be worth 
the investment. They pointed the way to an age when 
all countries could be assured of abundant electric 
power, even where natural fuels are scarce. On the 
basis of that power, new industries could grow to en- 
rich the lives of many millions of people. 

Though the building of a reactor was of great com- 
plexity and required expert knowledge, those reactors 
would produce most of the radioactive isotopes, thereby 
making possible a great increase both in research and 
in the practical application of the atom in medicine, 
farming and industry. Also, they would afford training 
grounds throughout the world at which a new genera- 
tion of atomic scientists, engineers and technicians 


would learn the principles of reactor technology. The 
discoveries already made, however, were no more than 
the nuggets at the surface of a newly discovered mine. 

Mr. Lodge believed that the international agency 
should encourage worldwide research and development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy; it should arrange 
for nuclear materials to meet the needs of research, de- 
velopment and practical application to all manner of 
peaceful activities, including the eventual production of 
power; it should foster the interchange of information 
on peaceful uses; it should be expected to conduct its 
activities in such a way as to prepare for the time when 
the use of atomic energy for peace would become the 
predominant and perhaps the exclusive use of that great 
force. 

The agency should be created by a treaty defining 
the standards and principles governing the organization 
in the discharge of its functions; all states which had 
originally ratified the agreement should become mem- 
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Atemic Science — 
the Result of International Collective Effort 


Jules Moch, of France, reviewed for members of the Political Committee 
the background of atomic science in the following manner: 


TT existing laws of atomic science 

were based on work that had been 
begun sixty years ago. Between 1895 and 
1918 scientists had discovered the two 
spontaneous phenomena of the radio- 
activity of certain natural substances and 
the transmutation of those substances 
into others. In 1895, Roentgen had ob- 
served the emission of certain types of 
radiation, which he called X-rays. In 
1896, Becquerel had discovered other 
types of emission of the same nature. In 
1898, Marie and Pierre Curie had isolat- 
ed two new highly radioactive elements 
which they had called polonium and 
radium. At the same time, but particular- 
ly between 1903 and 1907, Ramsay, 
Rutherford and others had studied self- 
transmutation of uranium to radium 
and lead. 

In the next period, between 1919 and 
1939, such phenomena had been pro- 
duced and multiplied by science. In 1919 
Rutherford had successfully carried out 
the first artificial transmutation. New 
elementary particles had been discovered. 
In 1934 Frédéric and Iréne Joliot-Curie 
had produced phenomena of radioactivity; 
however, even where more energy had 
been released than had been consumed in 
the initial bombardment, the radioactivi- 
ty had not propagated itself from one 
nucleus to another. Francois Perrin had 
calculated the conditions for such experi- 
ments long before they had been carried 
out, while his father, Jean Perrin, had 
studied the charge of cathode rays and 
predicted thermonuclear phenomena. Dur- 
ing the same period Louis de Broglie had 
elaborated the theory of wave mechanics, 
which had made vast progress possible, 
particularly in atomic science. 

The third period had begun in 1939. 


It had been discovered that under cer- 
tain conditions the bombardment of ura- 
nium gave rise to two fragments, each 
having mass about half that of uranium, 
with an emission of neutrons, accom- 
panied by the disappearance of a small 
fraction of the original mass and the 
release of a very large amount of energy. 
That was the phenomenon of nuclear 
fission, the origin of atomic science. 
The next step necessary had been to 
bridge the gap between limited reaction, 
which ceased spontaneously, and chain 
reaction, which, once set off, accelerated. 
International events had been such that 
military requirements had received priori- 
ty study. Hundreds of physicists from 
every country had gone to America and 
worked in close collaboration with their 
United States and Canadian colleagues. 
In 1942, with the first atomic pile, the 
problem of the chain reaction had been 
solved by their common labors. In 1943 
huge factories had been built for the 
large-scale production of fissile materials 
for use in bombs. The first explosions 


*had taken place in 1945. 


The fourth stage had begun in January 
1950. when President Truman had 
ordered the study of the thermonuclear 
bomb, which was based on the fusion of 
light nuclei (hydrogen, deuterium, tritium 
or lithium) at a temperature of several 
million degrees, produced by an atomic 
explosion. That second series of experi- 
ments, which had been initiated in 1952, 
had done much more than the first series 
to revolutionize ideas of war, and had 
confronted mankind with a threat a thou- 
sand times more terrifying. So far there 
seemed to be no possibility of using 
thermonuclear fusion for peaceful pur- 
poses. 





bers of the agency, and 
there should be a pro- 
vision for accepting addi- 
tional members; mem- 
bers should accept an 
obligation to supply ma- 
terials and information 
for the work of the 
agency, financial support, 
facilities for open dis- 
cussion and contacts 
among scientists engaged 
in peaceful research ac- 
tivities. As a_ practical 
matter, the agency should 
carry on only a few ac- 
tivities, those most suita- 
ble to it, in the immedi- 
ate future. 

For its part, the Unit- 
ed States was prepared 
to begin discussion with 
other countries for the 
conclusion of bilateral 
agreements which would 
make it possible for it to 
furnish technical infor- 
mation and assistance, as 
well as necessary 
amounts of fissionable 
materials for the con- 
struction and operation 
of research reactors to 
be located abroad. 

Pending establishment 
of the agency, Mr. Lodge 
said, the United States 
was prepared to estab- 
lish early in 1955 a re- 
actor training school, 
which would deal not 
only with atomic power 





theory, but also the application of that theory. Between 
thirty and fifty scientists and engineers were expected 
to be invited to the United States to study practical 
reactor engineering, in order to furnish sufficient basic 
science and engineering knowledge to permit the mem- 
bers of that group not only to understand the theory, 
but to become competent to operate reactors. Initially, 
the atomic information available to the members of 
that course would be non-secret, but, as the United 
States and other countries would conclude the bilateral 
agreements required by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
additional information would be made available. 

Since the members of that group would be dealing 
with a power which was both a danger and a boon, it 
was necessary also that special training courses in radia- 
tion safety and medicine should be instituted simultane- 
ously with any training in atomic power development. 
Accordingly, the following courses, which would be 
open to all other nations, would be established under 
the sponsorship of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission: (a) industrial medicine for industries con- 
cerned with atomic energy; (b) industrial hygiene in in- 
dustries dealing with hazardous atomic materials; and 
(c) radiological physics and the theory and use of radia- 
tion instruments. 

Two hospitals and one laboratory would be open for 
one-to-two-year courses on the use of atomic energy 
in medicine and biology for approximately five to ten 
foreign students per course. Moreover, since the field 
of cancer was so important, and other countries had 
made such strides, the United States was prepared to 
invite as many as 150 competent visitors in the field of 
cancer research from overseas to visit American cancer 
research facilities during 1955. 


The Atomic Energy Commission was prepared to 
establish special courses in the field of radioisotope 
tracer techniques for foreign technicians to begin early 
in 1955. Accordingly, the proposed training courses 
would bring basic knowledge and training to more 
than 250 persons from other nations. The limitation on 
numbers was imposed not by any desire to restrict the 
sharing of that knowledge, but simply by the ability to 
absorb observers, students and trainees effectively and 
efficiently within the existing facilities. 

Closely allied to that program was the question of 
written information about the atom. The United States 
anticipated that from the outset the international agency 
would carry on a series of information and service ex- 
change activities. The United States, which had pub- 
lished more than 10,000 papers about atomic energy, 
totalling more than 700,000 pages of data, had accumu- 
lated ten complete libraries of its own material which it 
was prepared as a beginning to present to the principal 
technical libraries of cooperating nations. Also, it was 
prepared to provide complete sets of index cards and 
American journals of the last seven years, abstracting 
50,000 scientific and technical books and reports pub- 
lished in all countries. In addition to training and pub- 
lication, the practical application of the atom to medi- 
cine, agriculture and other peaceful activities, including 


the eventual production of power, must be further 
developed. 

In a later statement on November 15, Mr. Lodge 
observed that, although eight nations were prepared to 
provide fissionable or raw materials which were valu- 
able for both economic and military purposes, it should 
be borne in mind that the legislators of all those coun- 
tries would closely scrutinize the treaty submitted to 
them. The United States had been able to make its 
offer as a result of amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act, and only at its last session had Congress authorized 
the sharing of information and materials. 

The United States believed that ways could be de- 
vised for developing peaceful uses of the atom which 
were consistent with international security and which 
would prevent the diversion of some materials to mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. Lodge announced that he had been authorized 
by President Eisenhower to say that the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission had allocated 100 kilo- 
grams of fissionable material to serve as fuel in experi- 
mental atomic reactors throughout the world, enough 
to activate as many as fifty such reactors. (This quan- 
tity was later said to be equal to what was needed to 
produce ten atomic bombs. ) 


United Kingdom 


Sir Pierson Dixon explained that the United Kingdom 
possessed two types of experimental reactors in con- 
struction: a pressurized gas-cooled type and a more ad- 
vanced breeder type. In a few years they should produce 
electric power on a substantial scale. From experience 
with those prototypes, improved versions would be 
built, and it should not be many years before some large 
atomic reactors would produce electricity. 

In 1945, the United Kingdom had possessed the sci- 
entists to make use of the increasing knowledge of the 
process of nuclear fission and the technology of building, 
controlling and using nuclear reactors and the other 
machinery essential to an atomic energy industry, but it 
did not possess the organization and research facilities 
to give the scientists full scope because, for safety rea- 
sons, wartime atomic projects had been located on the 
American continent. Therefore, immediately after the 
war, the Government had set up an atomic energy re- 
search establishment and had laid plans for the produc- 
tion of fissile material in sufficient quantity to enable the 
United Kingdom to develop its own program. 

The objectives of the British atomic energy program 
were to develop nuclear energy as a major source of 
heat and power and to manufacture fissile material; to 
develop nuclear reactors as a tool of fundamental and 
applied research; to develop new substances and to de- 
velop the special use of those substances in science, 
medicine, industry and agriculture; and to supply the 
substances to users. 

The United Kingdom had by no means achieved all 
those objectives, said Sir Pierson. However, it hoped 
to have in 1958 an atomic reactor producing electricity 
commercially for the first time. This would be a mo- 
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mentous event, but it would be the result of fifty-five 
years of effort. This would not mean that other coun- 
tries should necessarily have to wait the full fifty-five 
years. Much of the basic work had already been done 
and, therefore, progress could be faster for other coun- 
tries, since his Government believed in the greatest pos- 
sible freedom of information in these matters compatible 
with national security. Though the day for the really 
large-scale economic application of atomic energy for 
production of electric power was still far off, it was not 
wrong to hope that the world might witness such appli- 
cation in the present generation, he declared. 

For some years the United Kingdom had had in- 
formal arrangements with other European and Com- 
monwealth countries wishing to draw from its experi- 
ence for the development of their own atomic projects. 
For instance, the United Kingdom had processed urani- 
um for the Dutch-Norwegian reactor and supplied 
graphite to Belgium. 

The United Kingdom could immediately offer a 
number of places in the four-week training course in 
the Radioactive Isotope School at Harwell; the United 
Kingdom also had a school of reactor technology. Har- 
well might be in a position to offer vacancies in those 
courses as well as in the isotope course if the demand 
for attendance from abroad was great enough. Those 
facilities were already available in advance of the 
agency’s being set up. 

As a by-product of the work on atomic energy there 
had grown up a program for the production and study 


of isotopes, which had been used partly for medical, 
scientific and industrial research and partly, and to a 
lesser extent, in medical therapeutics and in industrial 
processes. In industry radioactive isotopes were used 
in a steadily increasing variety of ways; for instance, to 
check the soundness of welds and to measure the rate 
of wear of bearings or furnace linings. 


Radioactive isotopes were produced in the United 
Kingdom at the rate of about 12,000 a year. The United 
Kingdom was at present the greatest exporter of radio- 
active isotopes in the world. 

The Isotopes Advisory Service, formed in 1948, 
offered advice and assistance free of charge. Harwell 
had trained more than 300 British and foreign students 
in the use and handling of radioactive isotopes. In July 
1954 there had been an Isotope Conference at Oxford 
attended by more than 800 delegates from all over the 
world. 

As a result of recent discussions, it had been agreed 
that the United Kingdom would make available to 
Australia the latest information concerning atomic 
energy research in the United Kingdom and, in addi- 
tion, to offer facilities to Australian scientists to gain 
first-hand knowledge in the United Kingdom of reactor 
design and operation. Australia, as its contribution, 
would undertake important research work related to 
work currently in progress in the United Kingdom. 
Duplication of effort would thus be avoided. 

Later, Anthony Nutting announced that the United 
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Kingdom was prepared to hold available, as an initial 
contribution earmarked for agency projects, a quantity 
of twenty kilos of fissionable material, to serve as fuel 
in experimental atomic reactors. This contribution could 
be made available as required, he said. 


Canada 


Canada, stated Paul Martin, would be a potential 
source not only of information but of raw material 
and fissile material. 

Few countries in the world, he said, had the scientific, 
technological and financial resources to break their 
way into the atomic age unaided. The United States, 
for example, had spent more than twelve billion dollars 
for the development of atomic energy. The Canadian 
program owed much to the invaluable assistance it had 
received from the United States and the United King- 
dom. Since much of the basic research and development 
work had been done by the pioneering countries, there 
was no point in others going over the same ground in 
order to arrive several years hence at the practical bene- 
fits which were already attainable through international 
cooperation. Since the Second World War, Canadian 
scientists had devoted their efforts almost exclusively 
to the peaceful application of atomic energy and, in 
particular, to the problems of power development. 

Because of the complete pooling of Canadian and 
United Kingdom atomic projects during the latter part 
of the war, Canadian scientists had in operation at the 
end of the war in the Pacific the only atomic reactor 
outside of the United States. Building on the experience 
gained from that small experimental reactor, Canadian 
scientists were able to complete in September 1947 the 
famous NRX reactor at Chalk River. In 1951 work 
was started at Chalk River on a new natural uranium 
heavy water reactor, the NRU, which would have an 
even higher neutron flux than the NRx reactor. A 
recent study in Canada suggested that electric power 
could perhaps within a few years be produced at a cost 
which would compete with coal at $8 per ton. 

Sometimes it was forgotten that the generation of 
economical atomic power was as much dependent on an 
adequate supply of uranium as on the availability of 
efficient reactors. At the present time the production of 
uranium in Canada was three times what it had been 
at the end of the war, and it had been estimated that 
by 1956 it would be eight times as great. 

While developing economical atomic power, Cana- 
dian scientists had developed the cobalt bomb to treat 
victims of cancer. Because of diagnostic aids for earlier 
detection and the development of the cobalt bomb, 
thousands of cancer victims in Canada and elsewhere 
were still alive who would have had little hope of re- 
covery a few years ago. 

Radioisotopes had been applied not only to cancer 
but to a wide range of uses in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of disease and in medical research. 

It was just three years since the first cancer patient 
had been treated with cobalt 60 radiation in London, 
Ontario. Almost all cobalt therapy machines in use in 





the world were made in Canada. The active ingredient, 
cobalt 60, had been developed as a by-product of the 
high neutron flux of the NRX reactor at Chalk River. 
Although cobalt 60 was perhaps the best known, the 
Chalk River establishment had produced more than a 
hundred radioisotopes for export. 

Many uses of isotopes had been developed in Canada 
ranging from the testing of welds on metal castings to 
the control of the thickness of paper. Those isotopes 
had also been made available to countries throughout 
the world. 

Recalling that the representatives of the United 
States and the United Kingdom had spoken about what 
their Governments were prepared to do during the 
period the International Atomic Energy Agency was 
being negotiated, Mr. Martin stated that the Canadian 
Government was also giving sympathetic consideration 
to parallel interim activities. It was prepared to broaden 
its existing program of exchanging reports on atomic 
energy with foreign scientific research institutes, to 
furnish additional information on the structure and op- 
eration of research reactors, and to provide information 
on the techniques of exploring for radioactive ores and 
on their mining and milling operations. 

In the field of health, Canadian cancer treatment and 
radiological research centres would welcome from other 
countries qualified radiologists and specialist physicians 
who wished to visit their clinics. 

As regards fundamental research in science and engi- 
neering, Canada’s National Research Council had since 
1948 carried out a program of post-doctorate fellow- 
ships. There were no restrictions as to the nationality 
of the applicant. While it was true that a good many of 
those holding fellowships worked in fields not directly 
related to atomic energy, the knowledge and experience 
they gained added to the reservoir of scientific and engi- 
neering competence which was essential to any nation 
proposing to establish an atomic energy program. 

The feasibility of establishing additional courses in 
the related fields in the near future was being studied, 
to supplement that which was being done in the field of 
technical assistance through the Colombo Plan and 
under the United Nations program. 

Canadian scientists were preparing papers for the 
proposed international scientific conference which would 
contain information, particularly in the fields of urani- 
um production and power reactor technology, which 
would be of value to scientists of other countries. 


France 


The French atomic organization, stated Jules Moch, 
consisted of the Commissariat de l’énergie atomique, 
which was directly responsible to the Prime Minister. 
The Commissariat had begun its work in 1946, and had 
been able to carry out its tasks with the use of national 
resources. Its uranium, for example, came from ores 
mined and processed in France. Heavy water would 
shortly be produced in France, and graphite for atomic 
piles was also produced in the country. The nuclear 
piles and processes used had been devised by French 


physicists, some of whom had been among those who 
had refused to bow before the occupying power and 
had carried on the scientific struggle side by side with 
their American and Canadian colleagues. 

Thanks to its mineral resources, the French Union 
would be in a position to make its contribution to the 
task of international cooperation. It was expected that 
if mining continued in 1955 at the present rate, it would 
carry stocks beyond France’s present needs. Moreover, 
the known reserves in metropolitan France were suffi- 
cient to feed existing or planned reactors for nearly 
twenty years. There were hopes of even greater things 
in the overseas territories. In Madagascar, a very ex- 
tensive area of mineral deposits had recently been dis- 
covered, containing ores rich in uranium and thorium, 
the thorium deposits apparently being among the largest 
at present known. 

France had two reactors in operation; a third was 
being completed, and a fourth was planned. The first 
two were experimental. The third would have a capacity 
of 40,000 kilowatts, and the capacity of the fourth 
would be considerably greater. France might well soon 
be the fourth largest producer of plutonium in the 
world, coming after the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United Kingdom. In addition, France’s equipment 
included an extraction plant and concentration plants 
under construction and cyclotrons. An extremely power- 
ful synchrocyclotron was shortly to be added. 

For the last two years, the Commissariat, in coopera- 
tion with the Faculté de Sciences of the University of 
Paris, had been conducting courses in physics and 
nuclear techniques; these were already being visited by 
foreign students. The Commissariat had been able to 
supply radioactive isotopes and uranium to various 
states, and it intended to expand such exports. 

Thus the purposes of the French atomic effort, which 
was of course modest in comparison with the Anglo- 
American and Soviet achievements, Mr. Moch said, 
were exclusively peaceful; and it was to be hoped that 
progress in disarmament would permit that state of 
affairs to continue. In any event, France was amply 
supplied with scientists and experts, equipment, raw 
materials already inventoried, and mineral wealth to 
be explored. 

Problems of atomic energy inevitably involved the 
problem of the world’s power resources. In the last 
analysis, technical progress must be measured by the 
amount of power available, he continued, and it was 
clear that new sources of power needed to be developed 
in the near future. Theoretically, atomic energy offered 
a solution to the problem of replacing power resources, 
and, although there remained the problem of prime 
costs, atomic energy could be expected to compete soon 
with conventional power even in countries where the 
latter was produced at low cost. An intermediate phase 
might intervene between the present era and the atomic 
era, during which the required increase in production 
might be achieved more economically by the develop- 
ment of conventional methods or through para-conven- 
tional solutions. 
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Belgium 


While the representatives of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada and France had described 
the results obtained and the possibilities opened up in 
the field of international cooperation, observed Fernand 
van Langenhove, of Belgium, his country could attest 
to those facts as it was among those which had prac- 
ticed such cooperation and had benefited from it. 

Because of the wealth of its coal fields, Belgium had 
been the cradle of the industrial revolution. It was still 
the country with the highest per capita consumption of 
coal and electricity. However, some of its deposits were 
being exhausted, and the country’s economic life re- 
quired cheap power. For those reasons, any changes 
which might affect the generation of power were of 
great importance to Belgium. Its ambition was not only 
to provide for its own capital equipment but also to 
contribute, as it had done in the past, to that of foreign 
countries. 

Before the war, Belgium had had a virtual monopoly 
of radium production. With the return of peace, Belgian 
deliveries had in themselves accounted for the bulk of 
the stocks of nuclear materials in the Western world, 
but in the scientific field the country had had to make 
up ground lost through the occupation of the national 
territory. 

After the war, an inter-university institute of nuclear 
physics had been established and later, in 1952, a study 
centre for the application of atomic energy had been 
entrusted with technical research. Through the efforts 
of Belgian technicians, trained both in the United States 
and in Great Britain, the centre had undertaken and 
was proceeding with the construction of an experi- 
mental reactor which would serve both as a training 
instrument and as an abundant source of neutrons for 
scientific research. As a subsidiary activity it would 
produce radioactive isotopes. 

In those two fields of activity, Belgium already had 
experience of international cooperation; it had bene- 
fited greatly from the very valuable assistance of the 
United States and of the United Kingdom and it had 
participated with eleven other states in the setting up 
of the European Centre for Nuclear Research. 

The part which Belgium had taken in the atomic 
revolution, the vital importance of that revolution to 
its economy and the role which it intended to play 
placed it among the countries principally interested in 
the setting up of an atomic energy agency. 


Netherlands 


D. J. von Balluseck pointed out that, although the 
Netherlands was not in a position to play a pre- 
ponderant part in the development of atomic science, it 
was as much concerned with the problem as any other 
country. The Netherlands had a working arrangement 
with Norway under which a reactor was jointly operated 
in the latter country. The Netherlands was also taking 
part in the activities of the European Centre for Nuclear 
Research and was a signatory to the 1953 convention 


establishing the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research. It felt that it could make a contribution to 
the execution of the plans for exchange of information 
announced by the United States. 


Brazil 


Professor Ernesto Leme, of Brazil, dealt briefly in 
the Political Committee with his country’s role and 
went into fuller detail in the plenary meeting. Brazil, 
he said, would make every possible contribution to the 
agency from its store of knowledge and resources. All 
its material resources would be at the disposal of the 
United Nations, as well as all its expert and trained 
personnel. 

Brazil’s efforts in the realm of atomic energy had 
been directed only toward the development of peaceful 
uses. The National Research Council, the National De- 
partment of Mineral Production and the universities 
were collaborating. The National Research Council was 
endeavoring to obtain raw materials and was developing 
an atomic program; at the same time, it was dealing 
with the training of specialized personnel by encourag- 
ing many students and professors to take training in 
Europe and the United States. The National Depart- 
ment of Mineral Production was helping in the procure- 
ment of raw materials. 

The National Research Council’s atomic program 
was limited to the peaceful, technological and industrial 
aspects of atomic energy. Plans had been drawn up for 
the construction of experimental reactors to be used for 
research, and of other reactors to be used for the pro- 
duction of power. 

Along the coastline of Brazil—especially in the States 
of Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and Bahia—there 
were very large deposits of monazite, and the deposits 
now being exploited would alone meet Brazil’s indus- 
trial needs for the next fifty years. Brazilian monazite 
contained seven per cent thorium oxide and 0.1 per 
cent uranium oxide. 

Intensive investigation of radioactive minerals carried 
out in Brazil had revealed that in the interior of Minas 
Gerais and in the northeastern part there were mona- 
zite deposits. Other radioactive minerals had been found 
in the northeast of Minas Gerais. In that State, in 
Espirito Santo and in the northeast, there were minerals 
containing from fifteen to eighteen per cent uranium. 
Uranium and lithium had also been discovered in Sao 
Joao del Rei, the lithium oxide being estimated at about 
500,000 tons. 

The National Research Council in its preliminary 
work in the discovery of uranium in Pogos de Caldas 
had enjoyed the collaboration of the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom, Professor Leme said. An area 
of 460 square kilometres provided a magnificent op- 
portunity for the exploitation of uranium, which was to 
be.found in the proportion of 0.5 per cent. The total 
volume of existing deposits was not known, but the 
experts agreed that it was sufficient for the commence- 
ment of Brazil’s atomic program. The geological forma- 
tion of Brazil indicated that large quantities of uranium 





and thorium were to be found, but so far prospecting 
had taken place only over small areas. 

Zirconium metal, required for the building of nuclear 
reactors, was also to be found in various forms in the 
littoral sands of Pogos de Caldas. Brazil also had large 
quantities of beryllium, used as a tamper in the building 
of atomic reactors. 

Industries for the processing of uranium and thorium 
and other ores connected with atomic energy had been 
established, and research had been initiated in the proc- 
essing of certain types of materials to furnish the neces- 
sary minerals for the purification and processing of 
uranium to be used in nuclear reactors. 

Brazil now was in the transitional stage between an 
agricultural economy and an industrial economy, and it 
did not have sufficient power resources despite all efforts 
to keep up with the development. Thus it contemplated 
with great hopes the production of electric power by 
atomic energy. 

Large deposits of atomic ores had still to be studied, 
but already it was indicated that they contained ten 
times the thermal value of the energy contained in the 
entire coal reserve in the States of Parana, Santa Cat- 
arina and Rio Grande do Sul. 

In seeking to promote scientific and technological re- 
search, the National Research Council had granted 
scholarships for specialized studies such as nuclear phys- 
ics, electronics, protection against radiation and radio 
isotope chemistry. Some of the most eminent scientists 
had visited Brazil. At the fourth centenary exposition 
of Sao Paulo, the United States exhibit, “Atoms for the 
Welfare of Mankind,” was one of the most notable. 

At Sao Paulo University, the first research on cosmic 
radiation had been carried out, and a school had been 
formed which had become a pleiad of men of science 
who were now working in various Brazilian universities. 

The nuclear physics laboratories at SAo Paulo Uni- 
versity had a betatron of twenty-four million electron 
volts. Since 1951, radiations of betatron had been 
utilized in the study of a number of animal and vege- 
table genetic problems, as well as in radio biology. The 
university also had a van de Graaff accelerator, which 
had a power of four million electron volts. The labora- 
tory at Sao Paulo was now trying to obtain the neces- 
sary equipment for research on alpha particles and 
neutron physics. 

The isotopes laboratory of the Medical School of the 
University of Sao Paulo was based on a donation from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. That was the first university 
outside the United States to introduce in its courses the 
study of radiobiology. The first course of radioisotope 
methodology in Latin America was taught there when 
nine countries of Latin America and twelve Brazilian 
institutions were represented under the auspices of 
UNESCO and the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The radioisotope laboratory was at the same time a 
research, teaching and radioactive materials distribution 
centre, as well as a centre for consultations. 

In Rio de Janeiro nuclear fission courses were being 
given at the University, and work was being done by the 


Brazilian Centre of Physical Research for which the 
University of Chicago recently constructed a synchro- 
cyclotron. 

Turkey 


Although Turkey, stated Selim Sarper, was interested 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, its own resources 
needed great development. Turkey therefore welcomed 
the promise of aid on the basis of bilateral agreements 
before the agency was ready to work. Such arrange- 
ments would assist all nations having inadequate re- 
sources, 

Greece 


The principle of the limited divisibility of matter 
which had been adopted by modern science had origi- 
nated long ago in Greece, remarked Alexis Kyrou. 
However, lately Greece had not contributed directly to 
nuclear science but only indirectly in the field of mathe- 
matics. Greece now was a member of the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research, and its object was 
the cooperation of all nations under the Eisenhower 
proposal. 

Sweden 


Speaking for Sweden, Rickard Sandler stated that his 
country had an experimental reactor and was preparing 
to build a second and more powerful one, mainly to 
produce motor power. Isotopes from foreign reactors 
had also been used. While Sweden was interested in an 
exchange of utilizable materials, it was more interested 
in an exchange of information. It was already a member 
of the Organization for European Nuclear Research, 
which abstained from all military activities and always 
published the results of its work. That organization was, 
incidentally, proposing to build not a reactor but a 
proton synchroton and a synchrocyclotron for research 
on high-power particles, including work on cosmic rays. 
The establishment of an international agency for atomic 
energy would undoubtedly increase the possibilities of 
exchanging information. 


Egypt 

Omar Loutfi told the Committee that Egypt was very 
interested in certain projects mentioned by the United 
States representative and in the statements by the 
United Kingdom, France and Canada that they were 
prepared to help with technical training, even before 
the international agency was set up. Those promises 
were of great importance to Egypt. 


Iraq 


Iraq, like many other countries, did not possess either 
the knowledge or the tools for producing atomic energy, 
observed Dr. Mohamed Fadil Al-Jamali, but it hoped 
that young Iraqi scientists might profit from any inter- 
national pooling and sharing of such knowledge, so that 
it might take part in contributing to human knowledge 
and welfare in the future, as it often did in the past. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand, stated Leslie Knox Munro, had bene- 
fited from the distribution of radioisotopes. While no 
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one nation could hope by itself to match the pooled 
efforts of a group of nations, even the smallest countries 
which might have little to offer by way of raw materials 
or industrial capacity might produce scientists such as 
the New Zealander, Lord Rutherford, and the Dane, 
Professor Niels Bohr, whose genius was capable of 
transforming the life of all mankind. 

It was possible that New Zealand would be seeking 
additional power within a decade and that the only 
practical source would then be the use of atomic energy. 
However, New Zealand did not plan for itself purely 
the role of a beneficiary in the international develop- 
ment of atomic energy. In close consultation with the 
United Kingdom, it had been examining the possibility 
of establishing in New Zealand a plan for the combined 
production of heavy water and electricity from geo- 
thermal steam. In July 1954 general agreement had 
been reached with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority for the construction of such a plant. The 
production of heavy water could begin in about three 
years and would then play a part in the rapid expansion 
in the application of atomic energy to industrial pur- 
poses throughout the world. 


Australia 


As a country which was likely to become an impor- 
tant source of uranium, Australia hoped to play its full 
part in the proposed agency, commented Sir Percy 
Spender. 

Australia was already cooperating with the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the use of its uranium 
resources, the exchange of information and projects for 
mutual assistance in the atomic energy field. 

The United Kingdom was making available to Aus- 
tralia the knowledge it had built up by research and 
expenditure. Australia would thus have access to up-to- 
date nuclear reactor technology. In addition, Australian 
scientists would be able to gain in England first-hand 
knowledge of reactor design and operation. As its own 
contribution, Australia would undertake research which, 
while forming a complete and self-contained program, 
would be related to the work in progress in the United 
Kingdom in order to avoid duplication of effort. 

The Australian Atomic Energy Commission had been 
authorized to construct research laboratories near 
Sydney, and the Government had approved the con- 
struction for research purposes of an advanced type of 
nuclear reactor, quite different from small reactors 
mentioned in the debate. The reactor would incorporate 
new features and would produce some plutonium for 
research purposes. It would also be used to provide 
training facilities for engineers from Australian industry 
and Australian universities. 

The Commission’s research program would involve 
an expenditure of approximately (Aust.) £5,500,000 
over the next five years and was aimed at developing the 
best methods of producing atomic power from uranium 
and thorium for ultimate use in Australian industry. 

On the basis of that program, the production of elec- 
tric power from nuclear sources would probably, within 
the next decade, become economic in parts of Australia 


remote from the conventional fuels. During that time 
Australia would have an opportunity of gaining the 
necessary knowledge and of training the scientific staff 
required for the construction of a power-producing re- 
actor. Australia felt that, as a result of the laudable 
initiative of the United States, the contemplated agency 
would enable other countries to enjoy similar benefits. 

Australia had many deposits of uranium ore which 
had been discovered during the last three years, while 
great stretches of territory still remained to be surveyed. 
There were, moreover, richer deposits in the Northern 
Territory of Australia and in South Australia. In Sep- 
tember 1954 the first uranium ore treatment plant had 
been opened at one end of Australia, after twenty 
months of struggle against a variety of difficulties. A 
whole new settlement had been created, and labor and 
supplies had had to be brought in from the other end 
of the country. 

Turning to research, Sir Percy said that a cyclotron 
had been in operation at the Australian National Univer- 
sity, Canberra, for several years. Recently the United 
Kingdom had presented a synchrotron to the University. 
A Nuciear Research Foundation had been established 
at Sydney University, while at Melbourne 500 nuclear 
physicists and technicians had recently attended a con- 
ference on the development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

Denmark 


Denmark did not have raw materials for atomic 
energy, so, in that respect, it would be among the re- 
ceiving countries, said Alsing E. Andersen. Like other 
nations, Denmark was profoundly interested in the 
success of the new common enterprise. However, it 
regarded it as a great honor that the Danish institute of 
Professor Niels Bohr in Copenhagen had played an 
outstanding role in the development of atomic science. 


Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia, stated Dr. Joza Brilej, had already joined 
the European Organization for Nuclear Research, whose 
program provided an illustration of the international 
cooperation in that field which many countries needed 
and desired. The regional centre would naturally be able 
to cooperate with the future international agency. 


U.S.S.R. 


After noting the significant work done and being done 
by Soviet scientists, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky went on to 
State that utilization of atomic energy in the fields of 
industry, agriculture, biology and public health in the 
U.S.S.R. was broad and extensive. Numerous problems 
relating to the utilization of radioactivity for peaceful 
purposes had been solved. Soviet science made exten- 
sive use of the method of tracer atoms, namely radio- 
active substances, for investigation into various chemical 
and biological processes. That method had been used 
in solving many complex problems in various fields of 
science and technology in the U.S.S.R., and radiation 
and radioactive isotopes had been used extensively in 
U.S.S.R. medicine and technology. 





A major step in the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy had been the putting into operation in the 
U.S.S.R. on June 27, 1954, of the world’s first indus- 
trial atomic energy electric power station. With a usable 
output of 5,000 kilowatts, that station had begun to 
provide electric power for industry and agriculture in 
adjoining regions. Other industrial atomic energy power 
stations, with an output of 50,000 to 100,000 kilowatts, 
were currently being built in the U.S.S.R. 


Atomic energy would undoubtedly be given a great 
role in the further development of the power resources 
of the U.S.S.R. 


It was well known, he observed, that the production 
of atomic materials was increasing every year and that 
it had risen so quickly that the earmarking of a small 
amount of atomic materials for peaceful ends would in 
no detectable way reduce the quantity of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs produced. It was also well known that 
it was possible to carry out on an industrial scale a 
process for extracting energy for peaceful ends which 
would not only fail to decrease but, on the contrary, 
would increase the quantity of fissionable materials pro- 
duced. Non-dangerous atomic materials could, in the 
process, become dangerous and fissionable and could 
be used for atomic and hydrogen weapons. Thus the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful ends would lead to an 
increase in the stockpiles of atomic weapons, without 
any limitations at all. It was clearly impossible to pin 
hopes of any cessation of the atomic aramaments race 
on the United States proposal. 


Mr. Vyshinsky said that it was not correct to say 
that the Soviet Union was not willing to contribute to 
the atoms-for-peace plan. 


Israel 


Abba Eban stated that Israel was both a contributor 
to the sum of theoretical and applied nuclear knowledge 
and also a prospective beneficiary. The number of phys- 
icists and chemists in Israel engaged in research prob- 
ably was relatively as high as in any other country, and 
Israel faced heavy tasks of economic and social progress 
without any cheap source of fuel or electric power. 
Therefore the time when atomic energy would be an 
economic source of power might come sooner for Israel 
than for countries more lavishly endowed. While atomic 
reactors might in due course ensure an abundance of 
electric power for all countries, Israel recognized that 
those ends could only be attained by communities well 
versed in nuclear studies and general scientific training. 


Because of the scientific interest and practical needs, 
Israel had been preoccupied with the problem from the 
outset. The first President, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, had 
been concerned both as a scientist and as the architect 
of a nation with the problem of compensating for na- 
tural deficiencies, and his interest naturally had been 
aroused by the prospect of finding substitutes for nat- 


ural power. Dr. Weizmann had been in contact with. 


leading figures in the world of nuclear physics from the 
end of the Second World War. 


Within a year of Israel’s founding, the foundations 
of its nuclear program were laid with the establishment 
of the Department of Isotope Research in the Weiz- 
mann Institute of Science at Rehovoth. For five years 
that department had worked assiduously on radioactive 
isotopes of low activity; the enrichment of heavy water 
by fractional distillation; cosmic rays; the exploitation 
of low-grade uranium ores; the study of chemical re- 
actions by means of isotopic tracers; the determination 
of the sources and average age of underground water 
by measuring the natural radioactivity of the tritium 
concentration; and the prospecting for deposits of 
radioactive minerals, mainly at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa. 

A pilot plant already producing heavy water had 
been constructed and the method had been adopted and 
applied in Europe. That illustrated the fact that coopera- 
tion in this field should be conceived functionally rather 
than regionally. The exploitation of low grade uranium 
ores was significant for Israel because of its large phos- 
phate deposits. The progress achieved by the Weizmann 
Institute through the Department of Isotopes had en- 
couraged establishment of a Department of Nuclear 
Research. 


In Jerusalem in the Hebrew University’s Physics De- 
partment, work had been done in nuclear spectroscopy, 
micro-wave research, energy radiation and semi-con- 
ductors. In the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical 
Centre, isotopes had been applied for diagnosis and 
treatment in blood diseases, cancer and thyroid condi- 
tions. 


In 1953 the Israel Atomic Energy Commission had 
been established with wide powers to supervise, co- 
ordinate and encourage that work. Modest though the 
record might be, it explained why Israel had a specific 
interest in each of the four proposals outlined by the 
United States Secretary of State on September 23. 


The United States offer of training courses and the 
facilities offered by the United Kingdom and Canada 
were of the first importance. In the field of the produc- 
tion of heavy water, Israel could contribute to the train- 
ing of selected specialists. 


Poland 


Progress in atomic science had not been the work of 
any one nation, remarked Stanislaw Skrzeszewski. Con- 
tributions had been made by the scholars and scientists 
of various nations, both east and west. In the field of 
radioactivity, the name of Marie Curie Sklodovska was 
prominent. The anniversary of her death had been com- 
memorated on October 7 at a session of the Polish 
Academy of Science. An element discovered by her 
and her husband, Pierre Curie, had been called poloni- 
um, and the name symbolized Poland’s contribution to 
nuclear physics. It was in July 1898 that their report 
of the discovery of a hitherto unknown mineral in 
pitchblende was published simultaneously in Paris and 
Warsaw. Polish scholars, and especially mathematicians, 
had since contributed steadily to nuclear physics. 
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Norway 


The small nations, stated Finn Moe, of Norway, ex- 
perienced particular difficulties in obtaining the raw 
materials which they must have if they were to con- 
tribute to the peaceful development of atomic energy. 
There was no doubt that many small European nations 
could make a valuable contribution if they had the 
necessary tools. Nevertheless, investment costs were so 
great that many states found it impossible to undertake 
atomic research on a national basis. The small states 
must therefore concentrate on limited objectives and 
work together. 

Norway and the Netherlands had established an ex- 
perimental reactor in Norway in 1951, and Mr. Moe 
thought that it was the first and only joint atomic energy 
project. Moreover, the staff of the atomic establishment 
in Norway included experts from ten countries, and the 
project was thus an example of international coopera- 
tion in atomic energy on a small scale. 

Eight European nations, Belgium, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, had set up a joint body, the European 
Atomic Energy Society, to promote cooperation in re- 
search and the industrial application of atomic energy. 
That society must not be confused with the European 
Centre of Nuclear Research. Its object was to promote 
the arranging of international conferences of scientists 
and engineers in the field of the peaceful application of 
nuclear energy; to promote the circulation of non- 
ciassified information; to facilitate the standardization 
of nomenclature; to promote the study of necessary 
security measures; to promote publication of nuclear 
energy works; and to establish a centre of information 
on availability of nuclear energy materials and equip- 
ment. In forming that society the European states had 
therefore achieved a valuable form of cooperation 
which might well be borne in mind in connection with 
the study of the working of the proposed new agency. 
That society had been established on the basis of volun- 
tary contributions. 

The United Kingdom was selling isotopes to the 
whole of Europe, and the joint Netherlands-Norwegian 
establishment was doing the same on a smaller scale. 
Experimental reactors were under construction in sev- 
eral European countries. Sweden already had one such 
reactor and was proposing to establish a plutonium 
reactor. The Netherlands-Norwegian group proposed 
to construct an experimental electricity producing re- 
actor with a capacity similar to that of the Soviet re- 
actor. France and the United Kingdom had supplied 
the members of the European Society with information, 
raw materials and instruments. Thus cooperation was 
possible in that field, and it enabled small nations to 
participate effectively in the development of the new 
force. 

The European Society had decided to organize an 
international conference on nuclear power technology 
at Rome in October 1955. If the United Nations or- 
ganized a similar conference it should avoid duplication 
of effort with the Rome conference, Mr. Moe said. 


Mexico 


Although the industrial development of their country 
was of recent date, Mexican scientists were hard at work 
in the National University of Mexico, where they had 
atom-smashing equipment powered by an electrostatic 
generator developing several million volts, related 
Rafael de la Colina. They were thus able to carry out 
useful research, while prospecting for uranium re- 
sources continued actively. 

The debate had shown, he said, that, despite the 
existing obstacles of every kind, it would be possible 
to make satisfactory use of the new source of energy 
within a few years. In other words, the world was on 
the eve of a new industrial revolution of vital impor- 
tance in raising the living standards of regions poor in 
sources of energy. Mexico welcomed the French rep- 
resentative’s generous suggestion that the powers pos- 
sessing reactors should invest a substantial part of their 
nuclear resources in the non-industrialized countries. 


Czechoslovakia 

Being a country which possessed atomic material, 
Czechoslovakia placed great emphasis on the peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy, declared Dr. Gertruda 
Sekaninova-Cakrtova. It was well known that radium 
and polonium discovered in 1898 by Marie and Pierre 
Curie were derived from uranium which they had ob- 
tained from the Czech mines at Jachymov. Czechoslo- 
vakia was directly interested in further progress in that 
sphere and had an important part to play. It had, 
therefore, at all times supported the idea of international 
cooperation in the utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

The Czechoslovak Government was developing the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy, with the assistance 
of Soviet science, in industry, agriculture, medicine and 
other fields. Particular attention was being devoted to 
the production of atomic power. 

In Czechoslovakia the utilization of radioactive ma- 
terials for peaceful purposes had become an object of 
national interest and of coordinated research. Radio- 
phosphorus and radio-bismuth were being used in met- 
allurgy, and radio-cobalt in engineering. Extensive re- 
search work was being carried out in the utilization of 
the radioactive properties of radio-phosphorus and 
radio-sulphur in agriculture and in the physiology of 
plants. Remarkable achievements had been recorded 
in the utilization of radioactive materials in medicine 
and in biology, both in the diagnostic and the therapeu- 
tic sphere. Radio-phosphorus, radio-iridium, radio- 
cesium and radio-sulphur were being used in the treat- 
ment of tumors, of thyroid disorders and blood diseases. 
Research work was being cgnducted in the High Tatra 
Mountains in the field of cosmic radiation. 

Great attention was being given to the training of 
scientific and technical cadres in the realm of atomic 
energy. A basic cadre had been trained at the Labora- 
tory for Nuclear Physics, at the Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences and at Charles University both for theoreti- 
cal and experimental work. 





The first conference of nuclear physicists held m 
September 1953 at the Centre of Scientific Workers at 
Liblice had shown that the scientists had attained im- 
portant results in that field. 


Bolivia 


While Bolivia had not as yet sufficient scientists or 
technicians in the atomic field, despite the interest of 
its universities in nuclear physics, it possessed great 
uranium deposits, pointed out Dr. German Quiroga- 
Galdo. For four centuries Bolivia had been primarily a 
mineral-producing country under conditions of exploita- 
tion. It wondered if that situation was to continue. 


Lebanon 


For the Near East, in particular, with its problems 
of the desert, stated Dr. Charles Malik, the proposal 
was almost a godsend. If this new force could beat back 
the desert, the seemingly insoluble problems would 
yield to reason, and bonds of friendship would sprout 
among the peoples of the Near East and between them 
and those who knew the promise of this great force. 

It was not enough, he said, for the less developed 
countries to be atomic beneficiaries; they must also be- 
come partners in scientific creation. Responsible par- 
ticipation in scientific creativity could take place either 
between different countries of the same general culture 
or between countries of different cultures, but on the 
basis of fundamental understandings. The people of the 
Near East might take reasonable comfort, so far as 
their present scientific deficiency was concerned, from 
the historical law that what was possible once was pos- 
sible once again. 

The Near East was one of the main oil-producing 
regions of the world, and it was of great significance 
for all the oil-producing countries that the entire oil 
and gas resources of the earth might be exhausted by 
the year 2041. It was necessary for them to capitalize 
the wealth of the next hundred years so that it would 
not all have been spent on consumer goods. With re- 
spect to the problem of fuel and power, they must 
begin planning now and, therefore, the debate in the 
Committee was of the greatest importance to the people 
of the Near East. 

Turning to the economic and political possibilities 
of the new technology for the crisis-ridden Near East, 
Dr. Malik felt that the atoms-for-peace proposal was 
not only a matter of raising living standards, but one 
that might lead to a wholly new indirect approach to 
the region’s fundamental problems. 

Lebanon proposed to take full advantage of the ma- 
terials and scientific assistance offered by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France and Canada. 
Lebanon was eminently qualified, he said, as a site for 
the establishment of pilot reactors in and for the Near 
East. The educational and scientific facilities in Beirut 
were not inferior to those in most places in the world. 
Its central location, as well as the concentration of 
medical services in the city and in the mountains, gave 
it a good claim for being at least one of the sites for 


pilot reactors. Some of the hospitals in the country had 
already used radioisotopes received from the United 
States. 


Lebanon could also put in good claims for experi- 
mental training in agriculture, but Dr. Malik felt that 
his country must be satisfied with concentrating on the 
application of the atom in the fields of power and 
medicine. Since earliest days Lebanon had served as 
a transmission agency between countries; it might again 
be called on to perform the same service. 


India 


The Prime Minister of India, stated V. K. Krishna 
Menon, had already said that the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes was far more important for a 
country like India than it might be for other advanced 
countries. 

Pointing out that the tradition of scientific investiga- 
tion in India went back for thousands of years, he con- 
tinued that the establishment of an independent India in 
1947 gave further impetus to establishing new institu- 
tions for carrying on research in the various fields of 
science. The two most important of those institutions 
were the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore and 
the Institute of Fundamental Research at Bombay. The 
Institute at Bangalore was associated with the name of 
C. V. Raman, whose revolutionary discovery in 1928 
of the Raman lines had been of the greatest importance 
for molecular research. 

Other Indian scientists had also made important con- 
tributions to scientific research in the atomic field. 

In 1948 the Indian Parliament passed the Atomic 
Energy Act to provide for the development and control 
of atomic energy. As a result, an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was established in August 1948, responsible 
directly to the Prime Minister. The functions of the 
Commission included the promotion and control of 
research in nuclear sciences and the survey and develop- 
ment of the mineral and other resources of the country 
which might be of use in the production of atomic 
energy. The research program of the Commission was 
being carried out at the Tata Institute and several other 
institutions, 

Among the nations in Asia, India had the largest and 
most advanced atomic energy program, had made a 
good deal of progress in recent years in cosmic ray 
research, had the world’s richest deposits of monazite, 
which contained thorium, and, under the leadership of 
some able scientists, was making a determined effort to 
keep posted on nuclear research development all over 
the world. 

Fully aware that no great advance could be made in 
the field of atomic research by having only a few well- 
known scientists, his Government had therefore estab- 
lished a number of well-provided and well-staffed 
laboratories where research could be carried on by 
younger scientists. Similarly, most of the Indian uni- 
versities were receiving grants from the Government or 
from public institutions for the encouragement of nu- 
clear research. As a result, there were today 96,000 





students being trained in scientific research and 116,000 
on technical projects. 

As for India’s resources for atomic energy, very large 
deposits of low-grade uranium ore had already been 
located in various parts of India. In addition, there were 
monazite reserves estimated at more than one million 
tons, containing more than 0.3 per cent uranium. 
Uranium-bearing belts had also been discovered in 
Eastern and Central Asia. To stimulate the mining of 
uranium by private concerns, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had offered to buy all stocks of uranium ore. As 
a further incentive, rewards were offered for the dis- 
covery of new deposits, and grants-in-aid were given for 
mine development. The Government geologists also 
gave advice to private prospectors, and samples of ore 
brought by them were analyzed free of charge. The 
Rare Earth Committee of the Government was also ex- 
ploiting other material resources in this field. The Raw 
Material Division of the Atomic Energy Commission 
was Carrying out extensive survey and drilling opera- 
tions for atomic minerals. 

A plant with a capacity of 3,000 tons of monazite 
per annum had been set up in 1952 in Southern India, 
and another plant to process thorium and uranium to 
commercial purity was also in an advanced stage of 
construction and would be in operation in 1955. 

The Indian Atomic Energy Commission laid great 
stress on the application of its work to the population 
as a whole and to the development of applied science. 
It had added a biological and medical research depart- 
ment, which was working in close cooperation with the 
Indian Cancer Research Centre. The application of 
atomic energy to agriculture was also in progress. 

As a result of a favorable geographical position, India 
had made considerable progress in the field of cosmic 
rays and had established a number of laboratories, espe- 
cially one at Gulmarg, in Kashmir, 9,000 feet above 
sea level. Cosmic ray research in India received further 
impetus with the launching of a joint Indo-American 
program of research, in October 1952, on the nature 
and behavior of cosmic rays in the thin air region nearly 
twenty miles above the earth. The program was spon- 
sored by two American institutions, the National 
Geographic Society and the Franklin Institute, and by 
the Aligarh University of India. 

India had no objection to contributing considerable 
quantities of uranium or thorium-containing substances, 
provided it was clearly understood that India would 
make such a contribution, with the passage of time, in 
a more and more finished form. In this respect, the ulti- 
mate criterion should be self-sufficiency, and it should 
be accepted as a basic principle, although this did not 
in any way preclude exchange or cooperation with other 
countries. India wanted to make certain that in the 
atomic age there should not be a repetition of the old 
kind of relationship between the manufacturing country 
and the raw material producing country, in which the 
latter remained a raw material producing country for- 
ever. 

India, for one, would like to have some kind of 
assurance that the material which it would supply would 
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not even indirectly be used for manufacturing atomic 
weapons. So far as his country was concerned, it was in 
a position to make a proper contribution from the be- 
ginning. It possessed natural, scientific, technical and 
financial resources to develop atomic energy on its 
own, without any assistance from any foreign country. 

As regards the offers made by the United States and 
the United Kingdom for giving training facilities, his 
Government believed that time and funds should not at 
present be spent in establishing any new central institu- 
tions. On the contrary, the existing facilities in countries 
like the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and, in a smaller way, Norway and India, should 
be utilized, and facilities should be developed in other 
countries which desired such development. Centraliza- 
tion in one place was not the way to pursue the objec- 
tive which President Eisenhower’s plan implied; the 
criterion should be ultimate self-sufficiency in the pro- 
duction and processing of the necessary raw material. 


Burma 


Burma had a special interest as an underdeveloped 
country which had escaped most of the impact of the 
industrial revolution and to which the atomic age held 
out a promise of rapid progress, stated James Barring- 
ton, but Burma had no atomic scientists, strictly speak- 
ing, and its atomic raw materials remained largely un- 
explored. 

Chile 


José Maza noted that scientific circles in Chile had 
shown great interest in atomic developments. Several 
years previously uranium deposits had been discovered 
in the Norte Chico area. Although the cost of processing 
the ore had seemed too high, establishment of the 
agency would enable Chile to continue prospecting and 
thus to contribute to the pool of fissionable materials. 
That would be made easier by the fact that a legislative 
measure of February 1952 had made uranium one of 
the essential raw materials subject to state control. 


Peru 


Since it had been proved without a shadow of a 
doubt that there was uranium in Peru, his country, 
stated Dr. Victor A. Belainde, was now undertaking a 
program of exploration and production of uranium so 
as to produce fissionable material. In accordance with 
that program, Peru hoped to be able to put at the dis- 
posal of the international agency whatever fissionable 
material could be obtained. 


Saudi Arabia 


Although for the present Saudi Arabia regarded the 
establishment of the agency from the viewpoint of a 
beneficiary, it hoped in the long run to become an 
active partner, observed Sheikh Ahmed Abdul Jabbar. 


Luxembourg 


Jean-Pierre Kremer remarked that Luxembourg, 
which was an industrial country with a high consump- 
tion of coal and no other substantial source of power, 





dreaded the day when the output of its mines might 
fall. He welcomed the offers which would enable for- 
eign scientists to attend courses of advanced study. 


Indonesia 


The underdeveloped countries—certainly Indonesia, 
a young country with comparatively little experience 
in this field—stated Dr. Abu Hanifah, were extremely 
anxious to know whether atomic energy for peaceful 


purposes could be made available in the near future 
for the general overall improvement of living condi- 
tions. Indeed, they were all hopeful that the fruition of 


this plan might prove to be “the beginning of an era 
which will bring about the universal distribution of the 


mankind.” 





benefits of modern civilization, and that the infinite po- 
tential of this awesome product of the world of science 
can be put to uses which will uplift, rather than destroy, 


International Cooperation in Developing 


the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly on December 4, 1954 


The General Assembly, 


Believing that the benefits arising from 
the momentous discovery of atomic en- 
ergy should be placed at the service of 
mankind, 

Desiring to promote energetically the 
use of atomic energy to the end that it 
will serve only the peaceful pursuits of 
mankind and ameliorate their living con- 
ditions, 

Recognizing the importance and the 
urgency of international cooperation in 
developing and expanding the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy to assist in lifting 
the burdens of hunger, poverty and dis- 
ease, 

Believing also that all nations should 
cooperate in promoting the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge in the realm of nuclear 
technology for peaceful ends, 


A 


CONCERNING AN INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Recalling the initiative of the President 
of the United States of America, embod- 
ied in his address of December 8, 1953, 

Noting that negotiations are in prog- 
ress, and the intention that they should 
continue, for the establishment as quick- 
ly as possible of an International Atomic 
Energy Agency to facilitate the use by 
the entire world of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and to encourage in- 
ternational cooperation in the further 
development and practical application of 
atomic energy for the benefit of mankind, 


1. Expresses the hope that the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency will be 
established without delay; 

2. Suggests that, once the Agency is 
established, it negotiate an appropriate 
form of agreement with the United Na- 
tions; 

3. Transmits to the States participat- 
ing in the creation of the Agency, for 
their careful consideration, the record of 
the discussion of this item at the present 
session of the General Assembly; 


4. Suggests that Members of the Unit- 
ed Nations be informed as progress is 
achieved in the establishment of the 
Agency and that the views of Members 
which have manifested their interest be 
fully considered; 


B 


CONCERNING THE INTERNATION- 
AL CONFERENCE ON THE PEACE- 
FUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


1. Declares the interest and concern 
of the General Assembly in helping in 
every feasible way to promote the peace- 
ful applications of atomic energy; 


2. Decides that an international tech- 


nical conference of Governments should 
be held, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, to explore means of developing 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
through international cooperation and, 
in particular, to study the development of 
atomic power and to consider other tech- 
nical areas—such as biology, medicine, 
radiation protection, and fundamental 
science—in which international coopera- 
tion might most effectively be accom- 
plished; 


3. Invites all States Members of the 
United Nations or of the specialized 
agencies to participate in the conference 
and to include among their representa- 
tives individual experts competent in the 
atomic energy field; 

4. Suggests that the international con- 
ference should be held no later than 
August 1955 ata place to be determined 
by the Secretary-General and by the Ad- 
visory Committee provided for in para- 
graph 5 below; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, act- 
ing upon the advice of a small committee 
composed of representatives of Brazil, 
Canada, France, India, the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the United States of America, 
to issue invitations to this conference, to 
prepare and circulate to all invitees a 
detailed agenda, and to provide the nec- 
essary staff and services; 

6. Suggests to the Secretary-General 
and the above-mentioned Advisory Com- 
mittee that, in making plans for the in- 
ternational conference, they consult with 
competent specialized agencies, in par- 
ticular the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the World Health Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization; 

7. Invites the interested specialized 
agencies to designate persons to represent 
them at the conference; 

8. Requests that the Secretary-General 
circulate for information a report on the 
conference to all Members of the United 
Nations, and to other Governments and 
specialized agencies participating in the 
conference. 
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Prisoners 

Although, on December 8, the As- 
sembly still had thirty-two of its 
seventy-two agenda items to dispose 
of, it found another item important 
enough to be added to the agenda and 
dealt with at once. The day before, 
the sixteen Member nations that helped 
defend the Republic of Korea intro- 
duced a draft resolution under which 
the General Assembly would condemn, 
“as contrary to the Korean Armistice 
Agreement, the trial and conviction of 
prisoners of war illegally detained 
after September 25, 1953,” the dead- 
line fixed by the armistice for the ex- 
change of all prisoners desiring re- 
patriation. 

The draft resolution grew out of the 
trial and imprisonment as spies by 
the People’s Republic of China of 
thirteen Americans, eleven of them in 
uniform, who were in an aircraft shot 
down over North Korea during the 
Korean fighting. On December 8, the 
Assembly first took the preliminary 
step of placing the question of the 
United Nations prisoners on its agenda 
by a vote of 48 to 5, with 4 absten- 
tions. The vote to permit debate to 


begin at once in the Assembly itself, 
without waiting seven days and with- 


out referring the matter to a Commit- 
was 44 to 5, with 9 abstentions. 
two days of debate the 
arguments were mainly these; the 
Soviet Union, which with four other 
Members opposed the resolution, con- 
tended that the prisoners held by the 
Chinese were spies and thus not en- 
titled to the treatment given prisoners 
taken in actual war. The United States, 
which introduced the complaint, and 
several of its supporters asserted that 
the airmen were uniformed soldiers 
of the United Nations Command on 
a regular military mission over North 
Korea when their plane was downed 
and they were captured. Their trial 
for espionage was illegal. 

The resolution, adopted on Decem- 
ber 10 by a vote of 47 to 5, with 7 
abstentions, condemns as contrary to 
the Korean Armistice Agreement the 
trial and conviction of prisoners of 
war illegally detained after September 
25, 1953, and requests the Secretary- 
General to make continuing and un- 
relenting efforts to free the prisoners 
and to report progress to all Members 
on or before December 31, 1954. 

Less than an hour after the vote, 
Mr. Hammarskjold dispatched a mes- 
sage to Chou En-lai, Prime Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China, 
suggesting a meeting between the two 
in Peiping on December 26 or later. 
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On December 17, the Prime Minis- 
ter indicated his willingness to receive 
Mr. Hammarskjold in Peiping “to dis- 
cuss pertinent questions.” 


Korea 

A portable phonograph, pencil 
sharpeners, numbering machines, sta- 
plers and punches for each of twenty- 
five elementary or secondary schools 
are included in classroom and labo- 
ratory supplies purchased through the 
UNESCO Gift Coupon plan for Korean 
schools. Babcock centrifuges, lacto- 
meters and bottles for milk testing, 
and a bacteriological incubator for the 
Seoul Agricultural High School, Chun- 
chon Agricultural High School and 
Yunsung Agricultural High School, 
and subscriptions to chemical and 
pharmaceutical journals for Seoul Na- 
tional University are part of the con- 
tributions to the program, from Can- 
ada, France, Japan, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Children 

The United States has made a gift 
of 26,500,000 pounds of skim milk 
powder to the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund for child feeding pro- 
grams in Korea. The first shipment of 
11,200,000 pounds will reach Korea 
by the middle of January. UNICEF 
will defray the cost of ocean freight. 
The gift will provide a daily cup of 
milk to two million Korean children 
for a seven-month period during 1955. 

Volunteer school children, supple- 
menting the activities of professional 
DDT spraying teams in Pakistan's 
Northwest Frontier Province, recently 
doubled the monthly coverage of the 
malaria control campaign aided by 
UNICEF. 

School children over fourteen years 
of age protected almost half of the 
900,000 persons reached in one month 
—more than 400,000 compared to 
490,000 by the professional teams. 
The children worked under the super- 
vision of their teachers or trained stu- 
dents from the Islamia College and 
sprayed their own villages with DDT. 


Education 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization’s 
eighth General Conference ’ as adop- 
ted a resolution by France, Brazil, 
Japan and Egypt calling for a budget 
of $21,617,830 for UNESCo’s program 
in 1955 and 1956. UNeEsco’s budget 
for 1953-54 was $18,712,964. 

Malcolm Adiseshiah, reporting on 
UNESCO participation in the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 


nical Assistance, said some 350 UNESCO 
experts have been sent to member 
States since 1951. At the present time 
fifty-seven projects in education and 
science are under way in thirty-six 
countries. Mr. Adiseshiah, new Assist- 
ant Director-General of UNESCO, has 
headed that Agency’s program of tech- 
nical assistance since its beginning in 
1951. 

Of UNEsco’s share of the Expanded 
Program Budget through 1954, ap- 
proximately two-thirds has gone for 
educational projects and one-third for 
science. In addition to the missions of 
experts, some 329 fellowships have 
been provided to member states so 
that nationals could be trained to take 
over the duties of the UNESCO special- 
ists as quickly as possible. 

By the end of 1954, or early in 
1955, twenty-eight projects will have 
been completed and in every case the 
governments concerned will continue 
the work started by the experts. 

There are now 140 experts in the 
field on technical assistance projects. 
Of these twenty-five per cent are in 
their fifth year, while sixty per cent 
have been on location more than a 
year, an indication that governments 
are satisfied with the calibre of the 
help being given them. 

Some 300 requests have come to 
UNESCO since 1951 for expert advice 
in developing either the educational 
or scientific facilities of forty-eight 
member states. 

In 1955 UNESCO has estimated that 
it will need a minimum of $2,700,000 
or a maximum of $3,200,000 for tech- 
nical assistance although this will de- 
pend upon the priority given to edu- 
cation and science by governments, 
for under the present program, all 
technical assistance provided by the 
United Nations family is based on 
integrated programs of economic de- 
velopment according to national prior- 
ities. Seventy-two per cent of the total 
appropriations will go for the con- 
tinuation of present projects. Three 
countries will receive technical assist- 
ance for the first time. In 1955 
UNESCO will stress assistance in six 
major fields: public school education, 
fundamental education, technical edu- 
cation projects, science documentation 
centres, science research and science 
teaching. 

Representatives of sixty-nine of the 
seventy-two member states of UNESCO 
attended the eighth General Con- 
ference which on December 3 passed 
by general acclamation a resolution 
presented by the United States, Czech- 
oslovakia and India on peaceful co- 
operation. 

Introduced by Dr. Juneeb, of India, 
the resolution recalls the objectives of 
UNESCO, recognizes that international 
tensions are impeding the realization 
of these objectives and declares the 





faith of the Conference in the possi- 
bility of resolving all tensions by 
peaceful means through the exercise 
of restraint, tolerance, understanding 
and good will... . 

Cosby Brinkley, former chief of 
the photo duplication service of the 
United States Armed Forces Medical 
Library in Washington, is in Egypt 
helping to set up scientific information 
services to met the needs of research 
laboratories and industry. Mr. Brink- 
ley will work in Cairo with Augusto 
Perez-Vitoria, of Spain, who formerly 
headed the Mexican centre while it 
was a UNESCO project. Their job is to 
establish a library and an information 
centre to keep scientists in Egypt and 
in other Arab countries abreast of 
what the world of science is doing. 
Unesco has also aided in establishing 
similar scientific information centres 
in India and Yugoslavia. 


Bank Loans 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $16,200,000 to finance the 
foreign exchange costs of a thermal 
electric power plant in Bombay. The 
plant, to be one of the most modern 
and efficient in India, will help relieve 
the acute power shortage in Bombay 
and the surrounding area, a major 
industrial centre. .. . 


Technical Assistance 


lan O. Knizek, of Mexico, has been 
assigned by the Technical Assistance 
Administration to provide expert ad- 
vice on management and product de- 
velopment to Yugoslav manufacturers 
of heavy industrial ceramics. Mr. 
Knizek will remain in Yugoslavia for 
five months. 

The Mexican technician is the third 
United Nations specialist to provide 
technical assistance to Yugoslav pro- 
ducers of industrial ceramics. The 
other two working in Yugoslavia at 
the present time are Dr. Felix Singer, 
of the United Kingdom and H. V. 
Gronroos, of Finland. 


Industrial ceramics play an impor- 
tant part in industrial development 
projects. The manufacture of these 
products is considered essential for 
the development of steel, cement and 
other heavy industries which require 
refractory bricks and similar products 
necessary for the processing of prod- 
ucts at high temperatures. Refractory 
bricks, for example, are used in blast 
furnaces and glass ovens. (For a re- 
view of progress in mutual self-help 
among lesser developed countries see 
page 36.) 


Health 


Tuberculosis control health teams 
traveled a total of some 425,000 miles 
in India in the last three months ex- 


tending coverage to an additional four 
million children. By the end of 1958, 
India aims to have tested 125 million 
children for the disease which kills 
500,000 persons a year. Cost of an 
individual test—fifteen cents in 1949 
—has been reduced to three cents... . 

Dr. C. J. Hackett, ex-Director of 
the Wellcome Museum of Medical 
Sciences in London, is in Africa on 
behalf of the World Health Organiza- 
tion, to work out with various gov- 
ernmental authorities and health serv- 
ices a continent-wide preliminary plan 
for general control of treponematoses, 
especially yaws. 


Labor 


Four teams of Turkish engineers 
and foremen are learning advanced 
techniques in textile, steel, railway 
and cement plants in France, the Saar, 
Netherlands and the German Federal 
Republic. Of two other groups one, 
from the Sumerbank Coal Mines at 
Zonguldak, is in Oberhausen, Ruhr. 
Another, from the Istanbul shipyards, 
will go to Troon, Ayrshire, Scotland, 
early in January for work with the 
Ailsa Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Company... . 

Libya’s first labor code will be 
drafted with the assistance of Moham- 
mad Aslam, a former senior labor 
official in Pakistan. .. . 

William H. Leslie, institute leader 
at “training - within - industry” head- 
quarters in the British ministry of 
labor and national service, has been 
loaned to the International Labor Or- 
ganization for a one-year mission in 
his specialty requested by the govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast. Mr. Leslie 
will show how to train the men who 
will train supervisors in the Gold 


A LOOK 


The Subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission will resume private 
meetings in London in February. 
Members are Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States. The meeting is sched- 
uled in compliance with the unanimous 
resolution passed in the Assembly last 
November which, among other things, 
asked the Subcommittee to make a 
new attempt to reach an accord on 
arms cuts and the prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons. The Subcommittee met 
first last May-June, also in London. 

The Seventh Conference of the Pan- 
Pacific Women’s Association will be 
held in Manila, the Philippines, from 
January 24 to February 6, 1955. The 
theme of the conference will be “So- 
cial and Economic Interdependence.” 

Topics for discussion include Par- 
ticipation of Women in Social and 


Coast’s rapidly expanding industrial 
and mining facilities. A new port at 
Tema, a new hydro-electric develop- 
ment on the River Volta, gold, dia- 
mond and bauxite mines, and the 
timber industry also need skilled 
workers. .. . 

Recommendations to facilitate in- 
ternational comparison of real wages 
have been formulated by the Eighth 
International Conference of Labor 
Statisticians which ended on Decem- 
ber 3 in Geneva. 

The Conference, convened by the 
ILO, was attended by statistical experts 
from thirty-four countries. Also rec- 
ommended were a basic framework 
for development of an international 
standard of classification of occupa- 
tions before the 1960 population cen- 
suses in various countries; and revised 
international standards for statistics of 
employment, unemployment and the 
labor force. 


Agriculture 


Seven Soviet agricultural experts 
have been studying the program and 
methods of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 

The five men and two women 
sought first-hand knowledge in Rome 
of various aspects of FAO’s activities, 
including work in such fields as irriga- 
tion, land reclamation, plant produc- 
tion, mechanization of agriculture, 
nutrition, economics, statistics and 
technical assistance. 

The Soviet Union is not a member 
of FAO, although, under the terms of 
the Fao Constitution, it may become a 
member of the Organization at any 
time it wishes by formally accepting 
the obligations of the Constitution as 
now in force. 
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AHEAD 


Economic Life, Education of Women 
and Girls, Home Industries and Handi- 
crafts and Ideals and Problems of 
Economic Interdependence. The work 
programs of the United Nations Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance, ECAFE 
and ILo will also be reviewed by the 
conference. 

The 106th session of the Board of 
the International Federation of Christ- 
ian Trade Unions will be held in 
Brussels from January 5 to 7. 

The Annual Meeting of the World 
Calendar Association, International, 
will take place in New York on Janu- 
ary 14. 





For a complete list of international meetings 
(organized by both intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organizations) see ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—THE REVIEW OF INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS, 
published by the Union of International Asso- 
ciations, Palais d’'Egmont, Brussels. 
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Teel teat a's 


os THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


ch (November 17 — December 16) 


Plenary Action 


On November 22 the Assembly 
heard an address by Premier Pierre 
Mendés-France, of France, and paid 
tribute to Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, First 
Deputy Foreign Minister and perma- 
nent representative of the Soviet 
Union to the United Nations, who 
died that day. 


Political and Security 

On the admission of new Members, 
the Assembly unanimously adopted, 
on November 23, the draft resolution 
unanimously recommended by the ad 
hoc Political Committee referring all 
pending applications for Membership 
to the Security Council for further 
consideration and positive recom- 
mendations, with a suggestion that the 
Council consider the desirability of 
holding special high-level periodic 
meetings to help resolve the problem. 
No vote was taken on a second draft 
resolution recommended by the Com- 
mittee by a one-vote margin which 
would have referred to the Security 
Council pending proposals and amend- 
ments dealing with specific Member- 
ship applications. 

The Assembly endorsed other rec- 
ommendations of the First and ad hoc 
Political Committees as follows: atoms 
for peace (unanimously) and Palestine 
refugees, December 4; unification and 
rehabilitation of Korea and free ex- 
change of information and _ ideas, 
December 11; race conflict in South 
Africa, December 14. 


The recommended draft resolution 
on West Irian (West New Guinea) 
was considered rejected when its pre- 
amble and two operative paragraphs 
failed to obtain the necessary two- 
thirds majority on December 10. 


Having added a new item to its 
agenda on December 8 as requested 
by the United States and recom- 
mended by the General (Steering) 
Committee — “Complaint of detention 
and imprisonment of United Nations 
military personnel in violation of the 
Korean armistice agreement” — the 
Assembly debated the question in 
plenary meeting without reference to 
a Main Committee on December 8, 
9 and 10. 

After the debate, it adopted, by a 
vote of 47-5, with 7 abstentions, a 
draft resolution jointly sponsored by 
the sixteen Members whose armed 
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forces participated in the United Na- 
tions action in Korea. This declared 
that the detention and imprisonment of 
eleven American airmen who were cap- 
tured by Chinese forces when under- 
taking a mission on January 12, 1953, 
at the direction of the United Nations 
Command and the detention of all 
other captured personnel of the United 
Nations Command desiring repatria- 
tion is a violation of the Korean armi- 
stice agreement. 


It condemned as contrary to that 
agreement the trial and conviction of 
prisoners of war illegally detained after 
September 25, 1953; requested the 
Secretary-General, in the name of the 
United Nations, to seek the release, 
in accordance with the agreement, of 
those eleven personnel and all other 
captured personnel of the United Na- 
tions Command still detained; and 
also requested the Secretary-General 
to make, by the means most ap- 
propriate in his judgment, continuing 
and unremitting efforts to that end and 
to report progress to all Members on 
or before December 31, 1954. 


Two other decisions taken by the 
Assembly without reference to a Com- 
mittee were, on December 4, to take 
note of the report of the Security 
Council, and on December 11, to 
substitute Honduras for Colombia as 
a member of the Peace Observation 
Commission, on the proposal of 
Colombia. 


Economic and Financial 


Technical and financial assistance 
to help speed the development of 
underdeveloped countries was the sub- 
ject of a series of resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly. 


Technical Assistance 

One resoiution, adopted unanimous- 
ly, approved new financial arrange- 
ments for the expanded technical 
assistance program which is paid for 
out of voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments. Inviting the fullest support 
for the program in order to ensure 
its continued growth, the Assembly’s 
resolution also recommended that gov- 
ernments and participating agencies 
continue to pay due regard to making 
the aims and objects of the programs 
more widely known. 


For 1955, seventy-five per cent of 


the total funds available (excluding 
the carry-over from the previous year) 


will be available for automatic alloca- 
tion to the organizations taking part 
in the program, in accordance with 
the proportions set by previous deci- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council. The rest of the funds will be 
retained for further allocation as the 
Technical Assistance Board may de- 
cide, and for meeting the necessary 
minimum expenses of the Board and 
its resident representatives. 

For the year 1956 and onwards, 
the basis of allocation has been 
changed, for funds will be divided on 
the basis of requests from govern- 
ments and the priorities set by them. 
Allocations will have to be authorized 
by the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which will also approve the annual 
program of activities. Provision has, 
however, been made to avoid sub- 
stantial fluctuations in the amounts 
shared out to each participating or- 
ganization from year to year. 

These new arrangements are based 
on recommendations by the Council 
which has been asked to study ways 
of obtaining contributions for the pro- 
gram on a continuing basis, where 
possible. 


Special United Nations Fund 


Also approved unanimously was a 
resolution hoping that a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment be set up as soon as is practic- 
able and urging governments to review 
their positions in regard to giving sup- 
port to such a Fund. 

Consultations with governments on 
the support that may be expected are 
to be continued by Raymond Scheyven, 
a fomer President of the Economic 
and Social Council, whose appoint- 
ment for this purpose has been ex- 
tended into 1955. 

Mr. Scheyven will also prepare a 
report giving a full and precise picture 
of the form, or forms, functions and 
responsibilities which the Fund might 
have. In this, he will be assisted by 
an ad hoc group of experts. (See also 
UNITED NaTION Review, Vol. 1 No. 
6.) 


Finance Corporation 


Statutes for an international finance 
corporation to help finance private en- 
terprise in less developed countries are 
also to be prepared next year—in 
draft form by the International Bank. 
A request for this was made in a res- 
olution adopted by the General As- 
sembly by a vote of 50-0, with 5 
abstentions. 

The Bank was also asked to present 
the draft statutes to its member gov- 
ernments for discussion and to invite 
them to indicate the degree of support 
that may be expected of them in 
providing the capital for setting up 





the corporation. The Bank was further 
requested to take steps to secure 
agreement among its member govern- 
ments on the draft statutes. It will 
report to the mid-1955 session of the 
Economic and Social Council which 
will, in turn, report later that year to 
the General Assembly. 

Statements of support for the crea- 
tion of the financing agency have been 
made on behalf of several countries. 
Taking note of these statements, the 
Assembly’s resolution looked forward 
to the creation of this body as soon 
as practicable. 

Among such statements was one by 
the United States Administration. On 
November 11, it was announced that 
the Administration would seek ap- 
proval from Congress for United 
States participation in the proposed 
corporation, the latter to be an affili- 
ate of the International Bank. The 
statement envisaged an authorized 
capital of $100,000,000 for the cor- 
poration, the charter of which would 
go into effect when at least thirty 
countries have subscribed $75,000,000. 
For this, a United States contribution 
of about $35,000,000 was envisaged. 

Later, on December 2, the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced the willingness of his Gov- 
ernment to take part in discussions on 
the creation of the corporation along 
the lines indicated in the United States 
announcement. Subject to these dis- 
cussions and the assurance of appro- 
priate subscriptions from the United 
States and other members of the In- 
ternational Bank, the United Kingdom 
Government would be ready, at a 
suitable time, to make proposals to 
Parliament for United Kingdom par- 
ticipation in the corporation. Support 
for the establishment of the corpora- 
tion was also voiced by representatives 
of other governments during discus- 
sion in the Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee. 

In reply to some of the observations 
made during the Committee’s debate, 
the United States representative point- 
ed out that, under the resolution, the 
International Bank would have the 
widest latitude in exploring the views 
of governments on the organization 
and function of the corporation. One 
question raised in debate was whether 
membership in the corporation should 
be conditional on membership in the 
Bank. Another was whether the cor- 
poration should make equity invest- 
ments in private enterprises as well as 
loans without government guarantee. 


Flow of Private Capital 


Detailed measures to increase the 
flow of private capital for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped economies 
were recommended in another resolu- 
tion on the financing question. Adopt- 


ed by a vote of 48-0, with 8 absten- 
tions, this embodied a series of recom- 
mendations aimed at creating a favor- 
able climate for foreign private invest- 
ment. 

Some are addressed to countries 
seeking to attract private capital, some 
to those able to support it. 

Thus, the resolution recommended 
that the former group of countries 
re-examine domestic policies, legisla- 
tion and administrative practices, 
where necessary, in order to improve 
the investment climate. It was also 
recommended that they avoid unduly 
burdensome taxation and discrimina- 
tion against foreign investments, that 
they facilitate the import of capital 
goods, machinery and materials need- 
ed for new investment, that they make 
adequate provision for the remission 
of earnings and repatriation of capital. 

Further, they should ensure to po- 
tential investors the fullest possible in- 
formation about investment oppor- 
tunities, conditions and prospects in 
capital-importing countries, | who 
should, in turn, be ensured the avail- 
ability of information about the in- 
vestment desires in capital-exporting 
countries. The latter, in addition, 
should impress on investors the impor- 
tance of trying to secure local capital 
participation in their foreign enter- 
prises, where feasible and appropriate. 

Other steps recommended include 
the negotiation to appropriate treaties 
and agreements between both groups 
of countries to stimulate the flow of 
capital to underdeveloped countries, 
including treaties on double taxation. 
Capital-importing and capital-export- 
ing nations, it was also proposed, should 
consider the desirability and feasibility 
of setting up investment corporations 
in individual countries to encourage 
the participation of private investors. 

With new foreign investments, ac- 
count should, moreover, be taken of 
the situation of previously established 
enterprises so as not to affect their 
normal development, provided this is 
in harmony with the national interest. 

There will also be an annual report 
by the Secretary-General on the inter- 
national flow of private capital and 
on governmental measures affecting it. 


International Tax Problems 


A related resolution adopted by the 
Assembly asked the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to continue his studies on taxation 
imposed by capital-exporting and capi- 
tal-importing countries on the income 
from investments abroad, particularly 
those made in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. These studies are to go to the 
Economic and Social Council which 
will transmit the results of its delibera- 
tions to the General Assembly. 

The vote for this resolution was 51- 
0, with 5 abstentions. 


Land Reform 


Member states, the Assembly rec- 
ommended by a vote of 50 to 0, with 
5 abstentions, should, where appropri- 
ate, institute | nd reform measures to 
encourage land ownership by the 
largest practicable number of rural 
people and pursue fiscal and invest- 
ment policies to expand the areas 
under cultivation and improve meth- 
ods of agricultural production. 

It was also recommended that, 
when implementing land reform pro- 
grams in the process of developing 
their economies, Member states should 
“observe the principle of equitable 
treatment in the economic, political 
and social fields, with a view to im- 
proving the conditions of the rural 
population, respect the free establish- 
ment of agricultural associations, pro- 
mote the general welfare, including 
measures designed to provide agricul- 
tural workers with the possibility of 
earning adequate remuneration, and 
to respect such institutions of the in- 
digenous population as may be com- 
patible with economic and social prog- 
ress and modern techniques.” 

The resolution further endorsed 
recommendations of the Economic 
and Social Council on the formation 
and development of cooperatives and 
also its recommendation that the In- 
ternational Bank give sympathetic 
consideration to applications for loans 
for development projects intended to 
implement agrarian reform programs. 

Expressing support for Member 
states which are carrying out land 
reform projects in accordance with 
General Assembly resolutions, the As- 
sembly also hoped that high priority 
would be given to requests for United 
Nations technical aid for the study 
or execution of land reform programs. 

Some amendments to this resolution 
were proposed by Poland in the Sec- 
ond Committee. They were, however, 
rejected. They were intended to amend 
the preamble and to have the Assem- 
bly recommend that Member states 
concerned institute land reforms in the 
interest of landless, small-scale and 
medium-scale farmers. This recom- 
mendation was proposed in place of 
that to have Member states institute 
land reform measures to encourage 
land ownership by the largest practica- 
ble number of rural people. The Com- 
mittee rejected this latter amendment 
by 32 votes to 5 with 13 abstentions. 


World Food Reserve 


The creation of a world food re- 
serve was the subject of a further 
resolution on economic matters which 
invites the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization to prepare a factual and 
comprehensive report on what has 
been and what is being done for the 
establishment of such a reserve. No 











factual, comprehensive study has been 
made, the resolution observes, either 
on the feasibility of setting up a world 
food reserve within the United Na- 
tions framework or on the feasibility 
of such a reserve acting to help relieve 
emergency situations and counteract 
excessive swings in agriculaural prices. 

The FAO study will go to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which in 
turn will report its conclusions on the 
matter to the General Assembly. The 
vote for this resolution was 46-0, with 
1 abstention. 


Full Employment 


Measures recommended by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in August 
1954 to promote full employment were 
endorsed in a resolution adopted by 
50 votes to 0, with 5 abstentions. En- 
dorsed in particular was the Council's 
invitation to the International Labor 
Organization to continue its important 
work on employment problems. 

During the debate on this item in 
the Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee, Members rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to convene a non- 
governmental advisory conference to 
exchange information on the “real 
state of affairs as regards the unem- 
ployment situation” and on practical 
steps to expand economic activity. 

This amendment was again put for- 
ward in pleuary, but the Assembly 
decided, by 31 votes to 6, with 16 
abstentions, not to put it to the vote. 


International Trade 


Also endorsed was the Council’s 
unanimous resolution of August 1954 
on removing obstacles to international 
trade and developing international eco- 
nomic relations. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the Council’s decision to 
continue study of this question at its 
mid-1955 session. The vote for this 
was 49 to 0, with 5 abstentions. 


Rejected in the Second Committee 
was a U.S.S.R. proposal to have the 
Assembly call on Member govern- 
ments to remove existing trade dis- 
crimination measures applied to in- 
dividual states or groups of states and 
to take steps to expand trade and 
other economic relations between 

This proposal was again put for- 
ward in plenary, but the Assembly 
decided by 31 votes to 6, with 16 ab- 
stentions, not to put it to the vote. 


Korean Reconstruction 


Commending the excellent progress 
made so far by the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
in aiding the Korean people to relieve 
the sufferings and repair the devasta- 
tion caused by aggression, the Assem- 
bly urged all governments to give the 
financial support necessary to con- 
tinue the Agency’s program. 
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The Assembly, in addition, asked its 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to undertake the 
necessary steps to secure new pledges 
for contributions and the prompt pay- 
ment of pledges already made. 


Appreciation was also expressed in 
the resolution for the valuable and 
continuing help given to UNKRA by 
United Nations specialized agencies 
and voluntary non-governmental 
bodies. 


The vote in the Assembly for the 
resolution to this effect was 41 to 5, 
with 2 abstentions. 


Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural 


The General Assembly has recom- 
mended that the two draft interna- 
tional covenants on human rights, in 
preparation since 1948, be discussed, 
on a priority basis, article by article, 
at the tenth session of the General 
Assembly with a view to their adop- 
tion at the earliest possible date. 


The resolution invites governments 
of Member states and non-Members 
of the United Nations to communi- 
cate to the Secretary-General, within 
six months after the end of the ninth 
session of the Assembly, any amend- 
ments or additions to the drafts or 
any observations thereon. 


The specialized agencies are invited 
to communicate observations to the 
Secretary-General within the same 
time limit. 

The non-governmental organizations 
concerned with the promotion of hu- 
man rights, including those in the 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories, are invited to stimulate public 
interest in the draft covenants by all 
possible means in their respective 
countries. 


The resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare and distribute 
to governments, as early as possible, 
a concise annotation of the text of the 
drafts, taking account of the observa- 
tions made before and during the 
ninth session of the Assembly and 
those made in the Economic and 
Social Council and in the Commission 
on Human Rights; to distribute to 
governments, as soon as they are re- 
ceived, the communications which 
may be made by governments and by 
the specialized agencies during the 
next six months; and to prepare as a 
working paper a compilation of all 
the amendments and proposed new 
articles which may be submitted by 
governments during that period. 

Four other resolutions were adopted 
on December 14. 


One resolution proposes that the 
United Nations establish a narcotics 





laboratory in Geneva. Geneva is to be 
the site of the Division of Narcotic 
Drugs under the Secretariat reorgani- 
zation plan, an influential factor in the 
Committee’s decision. The Committee 
congratulated the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund on its work and invited 
all Member and non-Member states 
to continue efforts to expand its work. 
A third resolution, considering that 
“world-wide observance of a children’s 
day would contribute to human soli- 
darity and cooperation between na- 
tions” recommends that by 1956 a 
Universal Children’s Day be instituted 
by all countries. A fourth resolution 
requests the Commission on Human 
Rights to complete its recommenda- 
tions concerning international respect 
for the rights of peoples and nations 
to self-determination, including rec- 
ommendations concerning their perma- 
nent sovereignty over their natural 
wealth and resources, having due re- 
gard to the importance of encouraging 
international cooperation in the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 


An amendment to this resolution 
proposed jointly by Brazil, Peru and 
the United States would insert after 
the words “having due regard” the 
words “the rights and duties of states 
under international law and.. .” 


The amendment was adopted by a 
roll-call vote of 23 in favor, 14 against, 
with 19 abstentions. 


The amended resolution was adopted 
by 41 votes to 11, with 3 abstentions. 


Trusteeship 


In addition to its action on the To- 
goland question (see page 8) the 
Committee has endorsed a series of res- 
olutions dealing with other Trusteeship 
matters. One of these called for vari- 
ous measures to ensure the participa- 
tion of the indigenous inhabitants of 
Trust Territories in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. In order to de- 
velop further such participation the 
Council was asked to instruct each 
visiting mission not only to consider 
such expressions of public opinion as 
might be made by all sections of the 
population, but also to take the initia- 
tive in seeking public opinion on all 
important problems and to undertake 
popular consultations wherever ap- 
propriate. Each mission should report 
fully on the development of the free 
expression of the people’s wishes, on 
main trends of opinions, and make 
recommendations concerning the fur- 
ther development of a free public 
opinion. The Council was also recom- 
mended to examine and propose con- 
crete action on petitions which might 








reflect public opinion on questions of 
general concern to a territory’s de- 
velopment. The Administering Au- 
thorities were asked to make copies of 
their annual reports available to the 
peoples of the territories; and visiting 
missions should encourage public dis- 
cussion of such reports in the terri- 
tories. Finally, the resolution on par- 
ticipation proposed that the Trus- 
teeship Council immediately grant 
hearings to those qualified representa- 
tives of public opinion [in the terri- 
tories] who apply for one, or in cases 
of representatives being unable to 
travel, that it should examine all com- 
munications, letters or telegrams 
expressing their viewpoints. 


Development of Somaliland 


Another Trusteeship resolution con- 
cerned the financing of economic 
development plans in Italian-adminis- 
tered Somaliland. This requested the 
Secretary-General to consider, in 
agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment, the advisability of asking the 
International Bank to send a mission 
to study the situation and possibilities 
of economic development in _ this 
Trust Territory. The resolution ex- 
pressed hope that, meanwhile, the Ad- 
ministering Authority “will continue 
unremittingly in its efforts to further 
the economic development of the 
Trust Territory.” 

A third resolution dealt with the 
question of the frontier between 
Italian-administered Somaliland and 
Ethiopia, noting “with concern” that 
no progress has been made in negotia- 
tions between the Governments of 
Ethiopia and Italy on the delimitation 
of this frontier. The two governments 
were urged “to exert their utmost ef- 
forts” to achieve a final settlement of 
this question. 


Aim of Self-Government or 
Independence 


The attainment by Trust Territories 
of the objective of self-government or 
independence, in accordance with the 
objectives of Article 76 b of the Char- 
ter, was the subject of another 
resolution. This recommended the 
Trusteeship Council to instruct visiting 
missions to give special attention in 
their reports to this question, in the 
light of the Assembly’s earlier resolu- 
tions on the subject. The resolution 
also recommended that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities should intensify 


their efforts to establish new repre- 
sentative organs of government and 
administration in the Trust Territories, 
with the increased participation of in- 
digenous elements in the territories, 
or develop, on the same basis, organs 
of that type already in existence. The 


Administering Authorities should also 
ensure that the nature and powers of 
such organs reflect the special status 
conferred on the Trust Territories by 
Chapter XII of the Charter, and by 
the Trusteeship Agreements. Finally, it 
was recommended that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities “hasten the attain- 
ment of the objectives set forth in 
Article 76 of the Charter.” 

Three other resolutions endorsed 
by the Assembly concerned the form 
of the Trusteeship Council’s annual 
report to the General Assembly; the 
Council’s report for the period July 
22, 1953, to July 16, 1954; and the 
hearings of petitioners from the 
French-administered Cameroons. On 
the latter question the Trusteeship 
Council was asked to give “ap- 
propriate attention” to questions raised 
by the petitioners, and to request its 
next visiting mission to the territory 
to study the issues raised. 


Administrative and Budgetary 
Pension Fund 


Three resolutions were adopted on 
the United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Fund. The first took note of the 
report of the Staff Pension Board. The 
second took note of the interim report 
of the Secretary-General on the ac- 
ceptance by the specialized agencies 
of the jurisdiction of the United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal in cases 
involving non-observance of the reg- 
ulations of the Pension Fund. These 
two resolutions were approved with- 
out objection. The third approved an 
amendment to these regulations affect- 
ing the participation of the Interim 
Commission for the International 
Trade Organization. The resolution on 
this was approved by a vote of 53 to 
none, with 2 abstentions. 


Seale of Assessments 


The scale of assessments apportion- 
ing United Nations expenses for 1955 
among Member states was approved 
by a vote of 49 to 5, with 2 absten- 
tions, on the recommendation of 
the Fifth Committee. This involved 
changes in the percentage rates for 
twenty-four Members. 

Approved, too, was a_ resolution 
reaffirming previous Assembly deci- 
sions deferring further action on the 
per capita ceiling principle that, in 
normal times, the per capita contribu- 
tion of any Member should not exceed 
that of the Member bearing the high- 
est assessment. The vote for this was 
45 to 5, with 7 abstentions. 


Supplementary Estimates 


A supplementary appropriation of 
$701,870 was approved for the finan- 
cial year 1954, thus increasing the total 








appropriation for that year to $48,- 
528,980. 


Personnel Policy 


The Assembly amended the staff 
regulations to give wider discretionary 
power to the Secretary-General in al- 
lowing staff members to accept, in 
exceptional cases and where com- 
patible with the staff regulations and 
the individual’s status as an interna- 
tional civil servant, honors, favors, 
gifts, or remuneration from sources 
outside the United Nations. Except for 
war services, staff members will, under 
the revised regulation, continue to be 
prohibited from accepting any honors, 
gifts, etc. from any government. The 
vote for this resolution was 30-10, 
with 1 abstention. 

The Assembly also asked the In- 
ternational Civil Service Advisory 
Board to consider ways to provide 
children of staff members with special 
facilities for studying their mother 
tongue in cases where they are obliged 
to attend local schools where instruc- 
tion is given in another language. 


Allowances 


Three other Assembly resolutions 
dealt with the system of allowances to 
members of commissions, committees 
and other subsidiary organs of the 
United Nations. The first, approved 
by a vote of 44 to 7, with 4 absten- 
tions, decided to maintain the uniform 
rate of allowances laid down by the 
Assembly in 1950, namely $25 per 
day for meetings at Headquarters and 
$20 for those away from Headquar- 
ters. The special allowance of $35 per 
day for members of the International 
Law Commission (ILC) was continued 
until December 31, 1956. 

By the second resolution, approved 
by a vote of 44 in favor, 6 against, 
with 4 abstentions, it was decided that 
honoraria should be paid to the chair- 
man or special rapporteurs of the ILC 
for specific reports prepared between 
sessions. 

The third resolution laid down that 
members of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and Drug Supervisory 
Body should receive the following 
rates of compensation for work per- 
formed between sessions: President— 
$1,000 per annum; Vice-President— 
$500 per annum; members—$300 per 
annum. This last resolution was ap- 
proved by a vote of 45-10, with 1 
abstention. 


Translations Into Arabic 


Also on the Fifth Committee’s rec- 
ommendation, the Assembly agreed, 
by a roll-call vote of 47 to 0, with 10 
abstentions, to the translation of cer- 
tain United Nations documents into 
the Arabic language. 
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Reports 


The Assembly accepted financial 
reports and reports of the Board of 
Auditors for UNKRA (by 49 votes to 0, 
with 5 abstentions) and the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(by 55 votes to 0, with 1 abstention). 

Note was taken, without formal 
vote, of a report by the Secretary- 
General on the United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

Taking note of a report by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, the Assem- 
bly invited the attention of the spe- 
cialized agencies to the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions contained in the 
report. The vote was 39 in favor, none 
against, with 5 abstentions. 

Adopted unanimously was a resolu- 
tion “taking note” of the audit reports 
on expenditures by specialized agen- 
cies of funds allocated to them under 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram, for the financial year ended 
December 31, 1953, and of the ob- 
servations thereon of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. 


Legal 


The Assembly on December 10 ap- 
proved two reports of the Sixth 


(Legal) Committee. One establishes a 
nineteen-member special committee to 
meet in 1956 to prepare a draft defi- 


nition of aggression, a proposal ap- 
proved by a roll-call vote of 43 to 3, 
with 11 abstentions. 

The second report contained two 
resolutions. The first approved by a 
vote of 36 to 7, with 11 abstentions, 
provides for calling an international 
conference to conclude a convention 
for the reduction or elimination of 
future statelessness. The second, con- 
cerning the Draft Code of Offences 
against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind, postpones further considera- 
tion of the Code until the special 
committee on the question of defining 
aggression has submitted its report. 
The resolution was approved by a vote 
of 54 to 0, with 3 abstentions. 

A _ resolution on the continental 
shelf requests the International Law 
Commission to devote the necessary 
time to the study of the regime of the 
high seas, the regime of territorial 
waters and all related problems in 
order to complete its work on these 
topics and submit its final report in 
time for the Assembly to consider 
them as a whole at its eleventh session. 
Another provision directs that the 
Commission’s final report on these 
topics be included in the provisional 
agenda of the Assembly’s eleventh 
session. 

A resolution on the fishery con- 
servation item recommends that an 
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international technical conference be 
held in Rome at the headquarters of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion on April 18, 1955. 

The conference would study con- 
servation of the living resources of the 
sea, and its report would be referred 
to the International Law Commission 
for use in connection with the Com- 
mission’s task of codifying the law of 
the high seas and territorial waters. 
The resolution stipulates that the rec- 
ommendations made by the confer- 
ence shall not prejudge the related 
problems of the sea awaiting con- 
sideration by the Assembly. 

It was adopted by a roll-call vote 
of 41 to 5, with 5 abstentions. 

Another resolution proposes a 
new rule concerning corrections of 
vote in the Assembly. The text re- 
quires the Secretary-General to sub- 
mit to the Assembly at its tenth ses- 
sion a report on the wording and 
application of the rules in force in 
other international organizations and 
in parliaments concerning the an- 
nouncement of the results of votes 
and the conditions for corrections and 
the effects thereof; on possible pro- 
visions designed to prevent and cor- 
rect any mistakes which might occur 
during the voting procedure in the 
General Assembly and its main com- 
mittees. 


The First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


Atoms for Peace 


The Committee on November 23 
unanimously recommended for the 
Assembly’s confirmation a resolution 
concerning an international atomic 
energy agency and an international 
conference on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Sponsored by Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, and 
modified in the light of suggestions 
made by other delegations, the pro- 
posal expressed the hope that the 
agency would be established without 
delay—an agency to facilitate the use 
by the entire world of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes and to encour- 
age international cooperation in the 
further development and practical ap- 
plication of atomic energy for the 
benefit of mankind. It noted that 
negotiations were in progress for the 
establishment of such an agency and 
suggested that, once it was established, 
it negotiate an appropriate form of 
agreement with the United Nations. 

The proposal also called for the 
holding of an international technical 
conference of governments under the 
auspices of the United Nations to 
explore means of developing the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy through 


international cooperation and, in par- 
ticular, to study the development of 
atomic power and to consider other 
technical areas—such as biology, 
medicine, radiation protection and 
fundamental science—in which inter- 
national cooperation might most ef- 
fectively be accomplished. It invited 
all Members of the United Nations or 
of the specialized agencies to partici- 
pate and to include among their repre- 
sentatives individual experts com- 
petent in the atomic energy field. 

The proposal suggested that the 
conference be held no later than 
August 1955 and requested the Sec- 
retary-General, acting on the advice of 
a committee composed of representa- 
tives of Brazil, Canada, France, India, 
the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and 
the United States, to issue the invita- 
tions, prepare the agenda and provide 
the necessary staff and services. It 
further suggested that, in the planning, 
the competent specialized agencies, in 
particular FAO, WHO and UNESCO, be 
consulted, and invited the interested 
specialized agencies to designate per- 
sons to represent them at the confer- 
ence. 


West Irian (West New Guinea) . 


By a vote of 34-14, with 10 ab- 
stentions, on November 30, the Com- 
mittee approved a draft resolution 
jointly submitted by Argentina, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
India, Syria and Yugoslavia. This re- 
called that, by the agreements reached 
at The Hague in 1949 between In- 
donesia and the Netherlands, a new 
relationship as sovereign independent 
states was established between the two 
countries, but that it was not then 
possible to reconcile their views on 
West Irian (West New Guinea) which 
therefore remained in dispute. It also 
recalled “the dedication of the parties 
to the principle of resolving by peace- 
ful and reasonable means any differ- 
ences that exist or arise between 
them” and that “cooperation and 
friendship between them is the com- 
mon desire of both parties.” 

The proposal then went on to ex- 
press the hope that the two Govern- 
ments would continue to try to find a 
solution in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and requested 
them to report progress to the Assem- 
bly at its tenth session. 


Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea 


On December 8 the Committee ap- 
proved a draft resolution on the Ko- 
rean question which had been jointly 
submitted by fifteen of the sixteen 
Members of the United Nations whose 
armed forces had fought in Korea 
under the United Nations Command. 





The vote was 50-5, with 4 abstentions. 
The proposal noted the latest report 
of the United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea and noted from the report on 
the Korean Political Conference that 
the negotiations in Geneva had not 
resulted in agreement on a final settle- 
ment of the Korean question in ac- 
cordance with the United Nations ob- 
jectives in Korea. Recognizing that 
those objectives should be achieved 
by peaceful methods and constructive 
efforts on the part of the governments 
concerned, and noting that the armi- 
stice agreement provided that the 
agreement “shall remain in effect until 
expressly superseded either by mutual- 
ly acceptable amendments and addi- 
tions or by provision in an appropriate 
agreement for a peaceful settlement 
at a political level between both sides,” 
the draft resolution went on to ap- 
prove the report on the Korean Polliti- 
cal Conference. 

It reaffirmed that the objectives of 
the United Nations remain the 
achievement by peaceful means of a 
unified, independent and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of 
government and the full restoration of 
international peace and security in the 
area; expressed the hope that it will 
soon prove possible to make progress 
toward those objectives; and asked 
the Secretary-General to place the 
item on the provisional agenda of 
the tenth session. 


Morocco 


After debate at four meetings, the 
Committee recommended on Decem- 
ber 13 that, since some delegations had 
declared that negotiations between 
France and Morocco would be initi- 
ated regarding the Morocco question, 
further consideration of the item 
should be postponed for the time 
being. The vote was 39-15, with 4 
abstentions. The sponsors of the pro- 
posal were the same Members which 
had sought to have the question dis- 
cussed—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen. 

Cyprus 

On December 14 the Committee 
began considering the question of the 
application, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, of the princinle of 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples in the case of the population 
of the Island of Cyprus. 


The ad hoc Political Committee 


Palestine Refugees 
Noting that repatriation or com- 
pensation of Palestine refugees in the 
Near East has not been effected and 
that the situation of the refugees con- 


tinues to be a matter of grave concern, 
the Committee recommended on 
November 30 that the Assembly ex- 
tend the mandate of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
for five years ending June 30, 1960. 
Among other things, the compre- 
hensive draft resolution, approved by 
a vote of 41-0, with 8 abstentions, rec- 
ommended maintaining the rehabilita- 
tion fund of $200,000,000, subject 
to reductions for expenditures already 
made, and approving a relief budget 
of $25,100,000 and a rehabilitation 
budget of $36,200,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955; also re- 
questing the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra Budgetary Funds to seek 
the funds required by the Agency. 
The draft resolution had been spon- 
sored by France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Free Exchange of Information 


and Ideas 


An item entitled “Prohibition of 
propaganda in favor of a new war” 
was added to the Assembly’s agenda 
at the request of Czechoslovakia and 
was considered by the Committee at 
four meetings. On December 2 the 
Committee approved amendments 
changing the character of the draft 
resolution submitted by Czechoslovakia 
and then approved the amended pro- 
posal as a whole by a vote of 35-5, 
with 10 abstentions. The extensive 
amendments were sponsored jointly 
by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, France, 
Honduras, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

As amended, the draft resolution 
recommended that the Assembly call 
on all governments to give effect faith- 
fully to its previous resolution of De- 
cember 1, 1949, on essentials of peace 
as a guide to the achievement of a 
genuine peace with freedom and jus- 
tice. That resolution had called on 
Member states to act in accordance 
with the principles set forth in the 
Charter and, in particular, called on 
every nation to remove the barriers 
which denied to peoples the free ex- 
change of information and ideas es- 
sential to international understanding 
and peace. 

The new proposal then recom- 
mended that the Assembly reaffirm its 
resolutions of November 17, 1950, 
and November 3, 1947, condemning 
all forms of propaganda, in whatso- 
ever country conducted, which was 
either designed or likely to provoke 
or encourage any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion. On the motion of New Zealand, 
a new title was then approved for the 
draft resolution — “Strengthening of 
peace through the removal of barriers 


to free exchange of information and 
ideas.” 


Race Conflict in South Africa 

The second report of the United 
Nations Commission on the Racial 
Situation in the Union of South Africa 
was considered by the Committee at 
six meetings between December 3 and 
8, after which a draft resolution jointly 
sponsored by twenty Members, with 
India as the spokesman, was approved 
by a vote of 34-9, with 10 abstentions. 
South Africa continued to regard the 
Commission as unconstitutional and 
refused to recognize it. 

The draft resolution as recom- 
mended to the Assembly recalled pre- 
vious resolutions which, among other 
things, stated that it was in the in- 
terests of humanity to put an end to 
racial persecution and discrimination. 
It further recalled that the Commis- 
sion, in its first report, had concluded 
that the racial policies of the Govern- 
ment of the Union were contrary to 
the Charter and to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights; noted 
with apprehension the adoption of 
new laws and regulations by the Union 
Government which in the Commis- 
sion’s view were also incompatible 
with the obligations of that Govern- 
ment under the Charter; and noted 
further the profound conviction of 
the Commission that the policy of 
apartheid constituted a grave threat to 
the peaceful relations between ethnic 
groups in the world. 

It then went on to note with regret 
that the Government of the Union 
had again refused to cooperate with 
the Commission and invited the Gov- 
ernment to reconsider its position and 
to take into consideration the Com- 
mission’s suggestions for a peaceful 
settlement of the racial problem. It 
requested the Commission to keep 
under review the problem of race con- 
flict in the Union and to report to the 
tenth session; and it proposed that, 
should any member of the Commis- 
sion be unable to continue member- 
ship, it be replaced, if the Assembly 
is not sitting, by a member appointed 
by the President of the ninth session 
in consultation with the Secretary- 
General. 


Complaint of Acts of Aggression 
Against the People’s Republic of 
China 

The Assembly added this item to its 
agenda at the request of the Soviet 
Union, and the Committee considered 
it on December 9 and 10. The U.S.S.R. 
submitted a draft resolution “noting 
with concern that in the area of the 
island of Taiwan and the China seas 
acts of aggression in the form of un- 
provoked armed attacks on the towns 
and coastal areas of China, which 
are converting that area into a new 
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breeding ground of war and represent 
a serious threat to peace, are being 
committed by armed forces under the 
control of the United States” and 
noting “that piratical attacks on the 
high seas on the merchant vessels of 
various countries, the seizure of such 
vessels and the brutal maltreatment of 
their crews are being carried out by 
the armed forces” based in that area. 
The draft resolution then proposed to 
condemn “these acts of aggression, 
which create a threat to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in the Far 
East,” and to recommend that the 
United States, “which is responsible 
for the situation which has arisen in 
that area, should take the necessary 
steps to put an end to the said acts of 
aggression and to the piratical attacks 
on the merchant vessels of various 
countries.” 


In the Committee the United States 
denied the accusations and charged in 
turn that the Soviet Union and com- 
munist China were the real aggressors 
in Asia. 

Only the first paragraph of the pre- 
amble of the draft resolution was ap- 
proved, noting that favorable condi- 
tions for settling other outstanding in- 
ternational problems and for relaxing 
tension had resulted from the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea and the 
restoration of peace in Indochina. The 
remainder of the draft resolution was 
rejected by a vote of 5-39, with 7 
abstentions, and no proposal was 
therefore recommended by the Com- 
mittee. 


Complaint of Violation of Freedom of 
Navigation in the Area of the 
China Seas 


On December 13 the Committee 
began its consideration of the last item 
on its agenda, which had also been 
sponsored by the Soviet Union. 


The Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Freedom of Information 


Further work on a convention on 
freedom of information has _ been 
recommended as a matter of high 
priority in a resolution adopted by the 
Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee. The resolution as 
a whole was approved by a roll-call 
vote of 31 in favor to 11 against 
(Australia, Belgium, China, Denmark, 
France, New Zealand, Norway, Swe- 
den, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom and United States), with 11 
abstentions (Byelorussia, Canada, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Netherlands, Poland, 
Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R.). 
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The Committee proposes that the 
General Assembly request the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its next 
session, in the spring of 1955, to 
formulate recommendations on _ the 
draft convention on freedom of in- 
formation. The Assembly would also 
decide to discuss the draft convention 
itself not later than at its eleventh 
session in 1956. 


The draft convention on freedom of 
information was originally prepared in 
1948 by the Geneva Conference on 
Freedom of Information and was re- 
vised in 1951 by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly 
which reported to the Economic and 
Social Council. Since then the Coun- 
cil has not recommended any further 
action on the proposed convention, 
which contains a preamble and nine- 
teen articles. 

The resolution refers to the report 
of Salvador P. Lépez, of the Philip- 
pines, who, last year made a special 
study for the Council of problems of 
freedom of information. 


Earlier, by a vote of 47 to 1, with 
1 abstention, the Committee approved 
a resolution by which the General As- 
sembly would authorize the Secretary- 
General to render, at the request of 
Member states, services which do not 
fall within the scope and objectives 
of existing technical assistance pro- 
grams, in order to assist these states 
in promoting freedom of information. 


The resolution was originally spon- 
sored by Chile, Ecuador, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Philippines, Sweden and the 
United States. 


On the question of organizing an 
international professional conference 
for the adoption of an international 
code of ethics for the use of informa- 
tion personnel, the Committee recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
take no further action at the present 
time. 


The resolution notes that, according 
to a report on this matter by the Sec- 
retary-General the information enter- 
prises and national and international 
associations which favor the organiza- 
tion of a conference do not appear 
to constitute a sufficiently representa- 
tive group. The resolution then re- 
affirms the General Assembly’s interest 
in the improvement of standards of 
conduct through measures adopted by 
professional action, and requests the 
Secretary-General to transmit the text 
of the draft International Code of 
Ethics (prepared by the now defunct 
United Nations Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the 
Press in 1950) to information enter- 
prises and associations “for such action 
as they deem proper.” 


The Committee recommended that 
states which are parties to the Inter- 
national Convention of 1936 concern- 
ing the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cause of Peace state whether they 
wish to transfer to the United Nations 
the functions performed under that 
Convention by the League of Nations. 
The proposal further recommends that 
the Secretary-General prepare for this 
purpose a draft protocol, that it in- 
clude such legal or other adjustments 
as may be necessitated by current con- 
ditions, that it include a new article 
inviting governments to refrain from 
broadcasting unfair attacks and sland- 
ers against other peoples and also 
practicing interference with the recep- 
tion of foreign radio broadcasts, and 
that the draft protocol be circulated 
to the states parties to the Convention. 


Forced Labor 


The Committee on December 14 
approved a_ resolution condemning 
forced labor and calling for continued 
effort towards its abolition. 


Referring to the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Forced Labor the reso- 
lution would have the General As- 
sembly: 

endorse condemnation by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the exist- 
ence of systems of forced labor which 
are employed “as a means of political 
coercion or punishment for holding or 
expressing political views, and which 
are on such a scale as to constitute an 
important element in the economy of 
a given country;” 


request the Council and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization to con- 
tinue their efforts towards the aboli- 
tion of such systems; 


support the Council’s appeal to all 
governments to re-examine their laws 
and administrative practices in the 
light of the desire of all peoples for 
fundamental human rights; and 


express satisfaction with the Coun- 
cil’s request for a further report by the 
Secretary-General and the Director- 
General of the 1Lo on this subject, to 
be considered at the Council's nine- 
teenth session, next spring, and setting 
out whatever replies are received from 
governments and any new informa- 
tion which might be submitted by 
Member states, specialized agencies, 
and non-governmental organizations 
in consultative status, together with 
any comments submitted by govern- 
ments concerned. 


The resolution, which was originally 
submitted jointly by Australia, Brazil, 
Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, Norway, 
Peru, the Philippines, Turkey, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, was approved without change by 





a roll-call vote of 31 to 5, with 12 
abstentions. 


Status of Women 


The Committee is considering a 
draft resolution designed to speed 
abolition of practices in certain areas 
of the world under which women are 
still victims of antiquated customs 
openly violating human rights. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Appropriations for 1955 


Appropriations totalling $46,963,- 
800 for the 1955 expenses of the 
United Nations were approved by the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee. Miscellaneous income dur- 
ing the coming financial year was esti- 
mated at $6,832,600. 

The total approved does not include 
a sum of $162,500 which the Secre- 
tary-General has estimated will be 
necessary if the United Nations decides 


to accept the invitation of the city of 


San Francisco to hold a special ob- 
servance there next June to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the 
signing of the Charter, on June 26, 
1945. This item had not yet been 
taken up at the time of going to press. 


Working Capital Fund 


By 30 votes to 5, the Committee 
approved a draft resolution relating to 
the Working Capital Fund. This would 


establish the Fund at the level ap- 
proved for 1954 — $21,500,000. A 
proposal by the U.S.S.R. to reduce the 
Fund by a sum of $1,500,000 was re- 
jected in Committee by 28 votes to 
5, with 1 abstention. 

The Secretary-General would be 
authorized to advance from the Fund 
sums necessary to finance appropria- 
tions pending the receipt of contribu- 
tions from Member states, to meet un- 
foreseen and extraordinary expenses, 
to finance self-liquidating purchases 
and activities and for loans to spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Another draft resolution, adopted 
by a vote of 26 to 5 with no absten- 
tions, authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to draw from the Working Capital 
Fund a sum not to exceed $15,000 as 
the United Nations share of the cost 
of convening an international techni- 
cal conference on the conservation of 
the living resources of the sea, as 
recommended by the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee. 

Other draft resolutions authorized 
the Secretary-General to draw on the 
Working Capital Fund for the neces- 
sary expenditures arising from resolu- 
tions on the question of race conflict 
in South Africa, and on the question 
of the frontier between the Trust 
Territory of Somaliland and Ethiopia. 


Narcotics Laboratory 
Another resolution would have the 
Assembly approve the sum of $23,500 
to meet expenses in connection with 





the establishment of a narcotics labora- 
tory in Geneva for opium research. 


Administrative Tribunal 


The question of amending the 
statutes of the Administrative Tribunal 
to provide machinery for “judicial re- 
view” of Tribunal decisions was dis- 
cussed in some detail. A draft resolu- 
tion was finally adopted by the Com- 
mittee asking Member governments for 
their views on the subject for con- 
sideration by a special committee. 

The draft resolution also envisaged 
the creation of a Special Indemnity 
Fund of $250,000 to meet future 
awards by the Tribunal. It further took 
note of an advisory opinion by the In- 
ternational Court on the compensation 
awards for $179,420 made by the 
Tribunal in the case of eleven termi- 
nated staff members. The Court's 
opinion, in effect, was that the As- 
sembly could not refuse to give effect 
to these awards. 

The vote on the draft resolution was 
26 for, 3 against, with 27 abstentions. 


National Income Tax 


By a vote of 35 to 5, with 6 ab- 
stentions, the Committee adopted a 
Netherlands proposal postponing until 
the tenth session further consideration 
of measures—including proposals by 
the Secretary-General—to solve the 
problem of granting relief from na- 
tional income taxation to all United 
Nations officials. 


Resolution on Committee on South West Africa 


TT operative part of the General As- 

sembly’s resolution dealing with the 
report on the Committee on South West 
Africa, was as follows: 


Having considered the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa, 


1. Expresses its appreciation of the 
work of the Committee; 


2. Notes the report and observations 
regarding conditions in the Territory of 
South West Africa, contained in annex 
V of the report of the Committee; 


3. Notes with concern that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, the adminis- 
tration of South West Africa is in several 
aspects not in conformity with the obli- 


gations of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa under the Mandate; 


4. Notes with satisfaction that the 
representative of the Union of South 
Africa participated in the substantive 
discussion in the Fourth Committee of 
the report on conditions in the Territory 
of South West Africa; 


5. Invites therefore the Government of 
the Union of South Africa to cooperate 
with the Committee on South West Af- 
rica and, in particular, to submit to the 
Committee reports on its administration 
of the Territory of South West Africa 
and to assist the Committee on South 
West Africa in the examination of such 
reports or such information and docu- 


mentation as may be available to that 
Committee; 

6. Requests the Committee on South 
West Africa to analyse and summarize 
the substantive discussion of the South 
West African question in the Fourth 
Committee of the General Assembly and 
to transmit this analysis and summary 
to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa for its information; 

7. Requests further the Committee on 
South West Africa to examine the extent 
to which and the manner in which the 
specialized agencies and extra-budgetary 
organs of the United Nations might con- 
tribute to the social, economic and edu- 
cational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the Territory. 
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Draft International Covenants on Human Rights 


DRAFT COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND CULTURAL RIGHTS 


The States Parties hereto, 


Considering that, in accordance with 
the principles proclaimed in the Charter 
of the United Nations, recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights derive 


PART I 
Article 1 


1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine their 
political economic, social and cultural 
status. 

2. All states, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Terri- 
tories and those controlling in whatso- 
ever manner the exercise of that right by 
another people, shall promote the realiza- 
tion of that right in all their territories, 
and shall respect the maintenance of that 
right in other States, in conformity with 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to self-de- 
termination shall also include permanent 
sovereignty over their natural wealth and 
resources. In no case may a people be 
deprived of its own means of subsistence 
on the grounds of any rights that may be 
claimed by other states. 


PART Il 


Article 2 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes 
to take steps, individually and through 
international cooperation, to the maxi- 
mum of its available resources, with a 
view to achieving progressively the full 
realization of the rights recognized in 
this Covenant by legislative as well as 
by other means. 

2. The States Parties hereto undertake 
to guarantee that the rights enunciated in 
this Covenant will be exercised without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, 
color, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 


Article 3 


The States Parties to the Covenant un- 
dertake to ensure the equal right of men 
and women to the enjoyment of all eco- 
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from the inherent dignity of the human 
person, 

Recognizing that, in accordance with 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the ideal of free men enjoying 
freedom from fear and want can only be 
achieved if conditions are created whereby 
everyone may enjoy his economic, social 
and cultural rights, as well as his civil 
and political rights, 

Considering the obligation of States 


nomic, social and cultural rights set forth 
in this Covenant. 


Article 4 


The States Parties to this Covenant 
recognize that in the enjoyment of those 
rights provided by the state in conformity 
with this Covenant, the state may subject 
such rights only to such limitations as 
are determined by law only in so far as 
this may be compatible with the nature 
of these rights and solely for the purpose 
of promoting the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 


Article 5 


1. Nothing in this Covenant may be in- 
terpreted as implying for any state, group 
or person, any right to engage in any 
activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights or 
freedoms recognized herein, or at their 
limitation to a greater extent than is pro- 
vided for in this Covenant. 

2. No restriction upon or derogation 
from any of the fundamental human 
rights recognized or existing in any coun- 
try in virtue of law, conventions, regula- 
tions or custom shall be admitted on the 
pretext that the present Covenant does 
not recognize such rights or that it rec- 
ognizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART Ill 


Article 6 


1. Work being at the basis of all hu- 
man endeavor, the States Parties to the 
Covenant recognize tke right to work, 
that is to say, the fundamental right of 
everyone to the opportunity, if he so 
desires, to gain his living by work which 
he freely accepts. 

2. The steps to be taken by a State 
Party to this Covenant to achieve the full 
realization of this right shall include 
programs, policies and techniques to 
achieve steady economic development 
and full and productive employment 
under conditions safeguarding funda- 


under the Charter of the United Nations 
to promote universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and freedoms, 

Realizing that the individual, having 
duties to other individuals and to the 
community to which he belongs, is under 
responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized 
in this Covenant. 

Agree upon the following articles: 


mental political and economic freedoms 
to the individual. 
Article 7 
The States Parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to just and 
favorable conditions of work, including: 

(a) Safe and healthy working condi- 

tions: 

(6) Remuneration which provides all 

workers as a minimum with: 
(i) Fair wages and equal remuneration 
for work of equal value without 
distinction of any kind, in par- 
ticular, women being guaranteed 
conditions of work not inferior to 
those enjoyed by men, with equal 
pay for equal work; and 
(ii) A decent living for themselves and 
their families; and 
(c) Rest, leisure and reasonable limita- 
tion of working hours and periodic holi- 
days with pay. 
Article 8 

The States Parties to the Covenant un- 
dertake to ensure the free exercise of the 
right of everyone to form and join local, 
national and international trade unions 
of his choice for the protection of his 
economic and social interests. 


Article 9 


The States Parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to social 
security. 


Article 10 


The States Parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize that: 

1. Special protection should be ac- 
corded to motherhood and particularly to 
maternity during reasonable periods be- 
fore and after childbirth; and 

2. Special measures of protection, to 
be applied in all appropriate cases, with- 
in and with the help of the family, 
should be taken on behalf of children 
and young persons, and in particular they 
should not be required to do work likely 
to hamper their normal development. To 





protect children from exploitation, the 
unlawful use of child labor and the em- 
ployment of young persons in work harm- 
ful to health or dangerous to life should 
be made legally actionable; and 

3. The family, which is the basis of 
society, is entitled to the widest possible 
protection. It is based on marriage, which 
must be entered into with the free con- 
sent of the intending spouses. 


Article 11 


The States Parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to adequate 
food, clothing and housing. 


Article 12 


The States Parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to an ade- 
quate standard of living and the con- 
tinuous improvement of living conditions. 


Article 13 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant, 
realizing that health is a state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well- 
being, and not merely the absence of 
disease or infirmity, recognize the right 
of everyone to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of health. 

2. The steps to be taken by the States 
Parties to the Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall include 
those necessary for: ; 

(a) The reduction of infant mortality 
and the provision for healthy develop- 
ment of the child; al: 

(b) The improvement of nutrition, 
housing, sanitation, recreation, economic 
and working conditions and other aspects 
of environmental hygiene; 

(c) The prevention, treatment and 
control of epidemic, endemic and other 
diseases; 

(d) The creation of conditions which 
would assure to all medical service and 
medical attention in the event of sickness. 


Article 14 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone to educa- 
tion, and recognize that education shall 
encourage the full development of the 
human personality, the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and the suppression of all in- 
citement to racial and other hatred. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial, 
ethnic or religious groups, and shall fur- 
ther the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace and enable 
all persons to participate effectively in a 
free society. 

2. It is understood: 

(a) That primary education shall be 
compulsory and available free to all; — 

(b) That secondary education, in its 
different forms, including technical and 
professional secondary education, shall 
be generally available and shall be made 
progressively free; 

(c) That higher education shall be 

equally accessible to all on the basis of 
merit and shall be made progressively 
free; 
(d) That fundamental education for 
those persons who have not received or 
completed the whole period of their pri- 
mary education shall be encouraged as 
far as possible. 

3. In the exercise of any functions 
which they assume in the field of edu- 
cation, the States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to have respect for the liberty 
of parents and, when applicable, legal 
guardians, to choose for their children 
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schools other than those established by 
the public authorities which conform to 
such minimum educational standards as 
may be laid down or approved by the 
state and to ensure the religious educa- 
tion of their children in conformity with 
their own convictions. 


Article 15 


Each State Party to the Covenant 
which, at the time of becoming a party 
to this Covenant, has not been able to 
secure in its metropolitan territory or 
other territories under its jurisdiction 
compulsory primary education, free of 
charge, undertakes, within two years, to 
work out and adopt a detailed plan of 
action for the progressive implementa- 
tion, within a reasonable number of 
years, to be fixed in the plan, of the 
principle of compulsory primary educa- 
tion free of charge for all. 


Article 16 


1. The States Parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right of everyone: 

(a) To take part in cultural life; 

(b) To enjoy the benefits of scientific 
progress and its applications. 

The steps to be taken by the States 
Parties to this Covenant to achieve the 
full realization of this right shall include 
those necessary for the conservation, the 
development and the diffusion of science 
and culture. 

3. The States Parties to the Covenant 
undertake to respect the freedom indis- 
pensable for scientific research and crea- 
tive activity. 


PART IV 


Article 17 


1. The States Parties to this Covenant 
undertake to submit in conformity with 
this part of the Covenant reports con- 
cerning the progress made in achieving 
the observance of the rights recognized 
herein. 

2. (a) All reports shall be submitted 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations for the Economic and Social 
Council; 

(b) Any State Party which is also a 
member of a specialized agency shall at 
the same time transmit, in respect of 
matters falling within the purview of that 
agency, a copy of its report, or relevant 
extracts therefrom, as appropriate, to that 
agency. 


Article 18 


1. The States Parties shall furnish their 
reports in stages, in accordance with a 
program to be established by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council after consulta- 
tion with the States Parties to this 
Covenant and the specialized agencies 
concerned. 

2. Reports may indicate factors and 
difficulties affecting the degree of fulfil- 
ment of obligations under this Covenant. 

3. Where relevant information has al- 
ready previously been furnished to the 
United Nations or to any specialized 
agency by any State Party it will not be 
necessary to reproduce that information 
but a precise reference to the informa- 
tion so furnished will suffice. 


Article 19 


Pursuant to its responsibilities under 
the Charter in the field of human rights, 


the Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements with the specialized 
agencies in respect of their reporting to 
it on the progress made in achieving the 
observance of the provisions of ihis 
Covenant falling within the scope of their 
activities. These reports may include par- 
ticulars of decisions and recommenda- 
tions on such implementation adopted by 
their competent organs. 


Article 20 


The Economic and Social Council may 
transmit to the Commission on Human 
Rights for study and general recom- 
mendation or as appropriate for informa- 
tion the reports concerning human rights 
submitted by states, and those concern- 
ing human rights submitted by the spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Article 21 


The States Parties directly concerned 
and the specialized agencies may submit 
comments to the’ Economic and Social 
Council on any general recommendation 
under article 20 or reference to such 
general recommendation in any report 
of the Commission or any documentation 
referred to therein. 


Article 22 


The Economic and Social Council may 
submit from time to time to the General 
Assembly, with its own reports, reports 
summarizing the information made avail- 
able by the States Parties to the Covenant 
directly to the Secretary-General and by 
the specialized agencies under Article . . . 
indicating the progress made in achieving 
general observance of these rights. 


Article 23 


The Economic and Social Council may 
bring to the attention of the interna- 
tional organs concerned with technical 
asistance or of any other appropriate 
international organ any matters arising 
out of the reports referred to in this part 
of the Covenant which may assist such 
organs in deciding each within its com- 
petence, on the advisability of interna- 
tional measures likely to contribute to the 
progressive implementation of this Cov- 
enant, 


Article 24 


The States Parties to the Covenant 
agree that international action for the 
achievement of these rights includes such 
methods as conventions, recommenda- 
tions, technical assistance, regional meet- 
ings and technical meetings and studies 
with governments. 


Article 25 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be in- 
terpreted as impairing the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and of 
the constitutions of the specialized agen- 
cies, which define the respective responsi- 
bilities of the various organs of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the matters dealt 
with in this Covenant. 


PART V 


Article 26 


1. This Covenant shall be open for 
signature and ratification or accession on 
behalf of any Member state of the United 
Nations or of any non-Member state to 
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which an invitation has been extended 
by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this 
Covenant shall be effected by the deposit of 
an instrument of ratification or accession 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, and as soon as twenty states 
have deposited such instruments, the 
Covenant shall come into force among 
them. As regards any state which ratifies 
or accedes thereafter the Covenant shall 
come into force on the date of the deposit 
of its instrument of ‘ratification or ac- 
cession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall inform all Members 
of the United Nations, and other states 
which have signed or acceded, of the 
deposit of each instrument of ratification 
or accession. 


Article 27 
The provisions of the Covenant shall 


extend to all parts of federal states with- 
out any limitations or exceptions. 


Article 28 


The provisions of the present Covenant 
shall be extended to or be applicable 
equally to a signatory metropolitan state 
and to all the territories, be they Non- 
Self-Governing, Trust or Colonial Terri- 
tories, which are being administered or 
governed by such metropolitan state. 


Article 29 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant 
may propose an amendment and file it 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall 
thereupon communicate the proposed 
amendments to the States Parties to the 
Covenant with a request that they notify 
him whether they favor a conference of 
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States Parties for the purpose of con- 
sidering and voting upon the proposal. 
In the event that at least one-third of 
the states favors such a conference the 
Secretary-General shall convene the con- 
ference under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Any amendment adopted by a 
majority of states present and voting at 
the conference shall be submitted to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
for approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into 
force when they have been approved by 
the General Assembly and accepted by a 
two-thirds majority of the States Parties 
to the Covenant in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into 
force they shall be binding on those 
Parties which have accepted them, other 
Parties being still bound by the pro- 
visions of the Covenant and any earlier 
amendment which they have accepted. 


DRAFT COVENANT ON CIVIL AND POLITICAL RIGHTS 


The States Parties hereto, 

Considering that, in accordance with 
the principles proclaimed in the Charter 
of the United Nations, recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the 
human family is the foundation of free- 
dom, justice and peace in the world, 

Recognizing that these rights derive 
from the inherent dignity of the human 
person, 


PART I 


Article 1 


1. All peoples and all nations shall 
have the right of self-determination, 
namely, the right freely to determine their 
political, economic, social and cultural 
status. 

2. All states, including those having 
responsibility for the administration of 
Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories 
and those controlling in whatsoever man- 
ner the exercise of that right by another 
people, shall promote the realization of 
that right in all their territories, and shall 
respect the maintenance of that right in 
other states, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to self- 
determination shall also include perma- 
nent sovereignity over their natural 
wealth and resources. In no case may 
a people be deprived of its own means 
of subsistence on the grounds of any 
rights that may be claimed by other 
States. 


PART I 


Article 2 


1. Each State Party hereto undertakes 
to respect and to ensure to all individuals 
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Recognizing that, in accordance with 
the Universal Declaration of Human 


Rights, the ideal of free men enjoying 
civil and political freedom and freedom 
from fear and want can only be achieved 
if conditions are created whereby every- 


one may enjoy his civil and political 
rights, as well as his economic, social and 
cultural rights, 

Considering the obligation of states 


within its territory and subject to its 
jurisdiction the rights recognized in this 
Covenant, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. 

2. Where not already provided for by 
existing legislative or other measures, 
each state undertakes to take the neces- 
sary steps, in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes and with the provisions 
of this Covenant, to adopt such legislative 
or other measures as may be necessary to 
give effect to the rights recognized in 
this Covenant. 

3. Each State 
takes: 

(a) To ensure that any person whose 
rights or freedoms as herein recognized 
are violated shall have an _ effective 
remedy, notwithstanding that the viola- 
tion has been committed by persons act- 
ing in an official capacity; 

(b) To develop the possibilities of judi- 
cial remedy and to ensure that any per- 
son claiming such a remedy shall have 
his right thereto determined by compe- 
tent authorities, political, administrative 
or judicial; 

(c) To ensure that the competent au- 
thorities shall enforce such remedies 
when granted. 


Party hereto under- 


under the Charter of the United Nations 
to promote universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and freedoms, 

Realizing that the individual, having 
duties to other individuals and to the 
community to which he belongs, is under 
responsibility to strive for the promotion 
and observance of the rights recognized 
in this Covenant, 

Agree upon the following articles: 


Article 3 


The States Parties to the Covenant un- 
dertake to ensure the equal right of men 
and women to the enjoyment of all civil 
and political rights set forth in this Cove- 
nant. 


Article 4 


1. In time of public emergency which 
threatens the life of the nation and the 
existence of which is officially pro- 
claimed, the States Parties hereto may 
take measures derogating from their ob- 
ligations under this Covenant to the ex- 
tent strictly required by the exigencies of 
the situation, provided that such meas- 
ures are not inconsistent with their other 
obligations under international law and 
do not involve discrimination solely on 
the ground of race, color, sex, language, 
religion or social origin. 

. No derogation from articles 6, 7, 
8 (paragraphs 1 and 2), 11, 15, 16 and 
18 may be made under this provision. 

3. Any State Party to the Covenant 
availing itself of the right of derogation 
shall inform immediately the other States 
Parties to the Covenant, through the in- 
termediary of the Secretary-General, of 
the provisions from which it has derog- 
ated, the reasons by which it was actu- 
ated and the date on which it has ter- 
minated such derogation. 





Article 5 


_ 1. Nothing in this Covenant may be 
interpreted as implying for any state, 
group or person any right to engage in 
any activity or perform any act aimed at 
the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms recognized herein or at their 
limitation to a greater extent than is pro- 
vided for in this Covenant. 

2. There shall be no restriction upon 
or derogation from any of the funda- 
mental human rights recognized or exist- 
ing in any Contracting State pursuant to 
law, conventions, regulations or custom 
on the pretext that the present Covenant 
does not recognize such rights or that it 
recognizes them to a lesser extent. 


PART Ill 


Article 6 


1. No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his life. Everyone’s right to life 
shall be protected by law. 

2. In countries where capital punish- 
ment exists, sentence of death may be 
imposed only as a penalty for the most 
serious crimes pursuant to the sentence 
of a competent court and in accordance 
with law not contrary to the principles of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights or the Convention on the Preven- 
tion and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 

3. Any one sentenced to death shall 
have the right to seek pardon or commu- 
tation of the sentence. Amnesty, pardon 
or commutation of the sentence of death 
may be granted in all cases. 

4. Sentence of death shall not be car- 
ried out on a pregnant woman. 


Article 7 


No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment 
or punishment. In particular, no one 
shall be subjected without his free con- 
sent to medical or scientific experimenta- 
tion involving risk, where such is not re- 
quired by his state of physical or mental 
health. 


Article 8 


1. No one shall be held in slavery; 
slavery and the slave trade in all their 
forms shall be prohibited. 

2. No one shall be held in servitude. 

3. (a) No one shall be required to 
perform forced or compulsory labor; 

(b) The preceding sub-paragraph shall 
not be held to preclude, in countries 
where imprisonment with hard labor may 
be imposed as a punishment for a crime, 
the performance of hard labor in pursu- 
ance of a sentence to such punishment 
by a competent court; 

(c) For the purpose of this paragraph 
the term “forced or compulsory labor” 
shall not include: 

(i) Any work or service, not referred 
to in sub-paragraph (4), normally 
required of a person who is under 
detention in consequence of a law- 
ful order of a court; 

Any service of a military character 
and, in countries where conscien- 
tious objection is recognized, any 
national service required by law of 
conscientious objectors; 

Any service exacted in cases of 
emergency or calamity threatening 
the life or well-being of the com- 
munity; 


(iv) Any work or service which forms 
part of normal civic obligations. 


Article 9 


1. Everyone has the right to liberty 
and security of person. No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest or detention. 
No one shall be deprived of his liberty 
except on such grounds and in accord- 
ance with such procedure as are estab- 
lished by law. 

2. Anyone who is arrested shall be in- 
formed, at the time of arrest, of the rea- 
sons for his arrest and shall be promptly 
informed of any charges against him. 

3. Anyone arrested or detained on a 
criminal charge shall be brought prompt- 
ly before a judge or other officer au- 
thorized by law to exercise judicial power 
and shall be entitled to trial within a 
reasonable time or to release. It shall not 
be the general rule that persons awaiting 
trial shall be detained in custody, but re- 
lease may be subject to guarantees to ap- 
pear for trial, at any other stage of the 
judicial proceedings, and, should occa- 
sion arise, for execution cf the judgment. 

4. Anyone who is deprived of his lib- 
erty by arrest or detention shall be en- 
titled to take proceedings before a court, 
in order that such court may decide with- 
out delay on the lawfulness of his deten- 
tion and order his release if the deten- 
tion is not lawful. 

5. Anyone who has been the victim 
of unlawful arrest or deprivation of lib- 
erty shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation. 


Article 10 


1. All persons deprived of their lib- 
erty shall be treated with humanity. 

2. Accused persons shall be segre- 
gated from convicted persons, and shall 


be subject to separate treatment appro- 
priate to their status as unconvicted per- 
sons. 

3. The penitentiary system shall com- 
prise treatment directed to the fullest 
possible extent towards the reformation 
and social rehabilitation of prisoners. 


Article 11 


No one shall be imprisoned merely on 
the ground of inability to fulfil a con- 
tractual obligation. 


Article 12 


1. Subject to any general law of the 
state concerned which provides for such 
reasonable restrictions as may be neces- 
sary to protect national security, public 
safety, health or morals or the rights and 
freedoms of others, consistent with the 
other rights recognized in this Covenant: 

(a) Everyone legally within the terri- 
tory of a state shall, within that territory, 
have the right to (i) liberty of move- 
ment and (ii) freedom to choose his 
residence; 

(b) Everyone shall be free to leave 
any country, including his own. 

2. (a) No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary exile; 

(b) Subject to the preceding sub-para- 
graph, anyone shall be free to enter his 
own country. 


Article 13 


An alien lawfully in the territory of a 
State Party to the Covenant may be ex- 
pelled therefrom only in pursuance of a 
decision reached in accordance with law 
and shall, except where compelling rea- 


sons of national security otherwise re- 
quire, be allowed to submit the reasons 
against his expulsion and to have his case 
reviewed by and be represented for the 
purpose before the competent authority 
Or a person or a person especially desig- 
nated by the competent authority. 


Article 14 


1. All persons shall be equal before 
the courts and tribunals. In the deter- 
mination of any criminal charge against 
him, or of his rights and obligations in a 
suit at law, everyone shall be entitled to 
a fair and public hearing by a competent, 
independent and impartial tribunal estab- 
lished by law. The press and public may 
be excluded from all or part of a trial 
for reasons of morals, public order or 
national security in a democratic society, 
or when the interest of the private lives 
of the parties so requires, or to the ex- 
tent strictly necessary in the opinion of 
the Court in special circumstances where 
publicity would prejudice thé interest of 
justice; but any judgment rendered in a 
criminal case or in a suit at law shall be 
pronounced publicly except where the in- 
terest of juveniles otherwise requires or 
the proceedings concern matrimonial dis- 
putes or the guardianship of children. 

2. Everyone charged with a criminal 
offense shall have the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent until proved guilty ac- 
cording to law. In the determination of 
any criminal charge against him, every- 
one shall be entitled to the following 
minimum guarantees, in full equality: 

(a) To be informed promptly in a 
language which he understands and in 
detail of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation against him; 

(b) To have adequate time and facili- 
ties for the preparation of his defense; 

(c) To defend himself in person or 
through legal assistance of his own 
choosing; to be informed, if he does not 
have legal assistance, of this right; and to 
have legal assistance assigned to him, in 
any case where the interests of justice so 
require, and without payment by him in 
any such case where he does not have 
sufficient means to pay for it; 

(d) To examine, or have examined, 
the witnesses against him and to obtain 
the attendance and examination of wit- 
nesses on his behalf under the same con- 
ditions as witnesses against him; 

(e) To have the free assistance of an 
interpreter if he cannot understand or 
speak the language used in court; 

(f) Not to be compelled to testify 
against himself, or to confess guilt. 

3. In the case of juveniles, the pro- 
cedure shall be such as will take account 
of their age and the desirability of pro- 
moting their rehabilitation. 

4. In any case where by a final de- 
cision a person has been convicted of a 
criminal offense and where subsequently 
his conviction has been reversed or he 
has been pardoned on the ground that a 
new or newly-discovered fact shows con- 
clusively that there has been a miscar- 
riage of justice, the person who has suf- 
fered punishment as a result of such con- 
viction shall be compensated unless it is 
proved that the non-disclosure of the un- 
known fact in time is wholly or partly 
attributable to him. 


Article 15 


1. No one shall be held guilty of any 
criminal offense on account of any act 
of omission which did not constitute a 
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criminal offense, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when it was 
committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was ap- 
plicable at the time when the criminal 
offense was committed. If, subsequently 
to the commission of the offense, provi- 
sion is made by law for the imposition of 
a lighter penalty, the offender shall bene- 
fit thereby. 

2. Nothing in this article shall preju- 
dice the trial and punishment of any per- 
son for any act or omission which, at the 
time when it was committed, was crimi- 
nal according to the general principles of 
law recognized by the community of 
nations. 


Article 16 


_Everyone shall have the right to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 


Article 17 


1. No one shall be subjected to ar- 
bitrary or unlawful interference with his 
privacy, home or correspondence, nor to 
unlawful attacks on his honor and repu- 
tation. 


2. Everyone has the right to the pro- 


tection of the law against such interfer- 
ence or attacks. 


Article 18 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of thought, conscience and reli- 
gion. This right shall include freedom to 
maintain or to change his religion, or be- 
lief, and freedom, either individually or 
in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or be- 
lief in worship, observance, practice and 
teaching. 

2. No one shall be subject to coercion 
which would impair his freedom to main- 
tain or to change his religion or belief. 

3. Freedom to manifest one’s religion 
or beliefs may be subject only to such 
limitations as are prescribed by law and 
are necessary to protect public safety, 
order, health, or morals or the funda- 
mental rights and freedoms of others. 


Article 19 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
hold opinions without interference. 

2. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of expression; this right shall 
include freedom to seek, receive and im- 
part information and ideas of all kinds, 
regardless of frontiers, either orally, in 
writing or in print, in the form of art, or 
through any other media of his choice. 

3. The exercise of the rights provided 
for in the foregoing paragraph carries 
with it special duties and responsibilities. 
It may therefore be subject to certain re- 
strictions, but these shall be such only as 
are provided by law and are necessary, 
(1) for respect of the rights or reputa- 
tions of others, (2) for the protection of 
national security or of public order, or of 
public health or morals. 


Article 20 


The right of peaceful assembly shall 
be recognized. No restrictions may be 
placed on the exercise of this right other 
than those imposed in conformity with 
the law and which are necessary in a 
democratic society in the interests of na- 
tional security or public safety, public or- 
der, the protection of public health or 
morals or the protection of the rights 
and freedoms of others. 


Article 21 


1. Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of association with others, in- 
cluding the right to form and join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 

2. No restrictions may be placed on 
the exercise of this right other than those 
prescribed by law and which are neces- 
sary in a democratic society in the inter- 
ests of national security or public safety, 
public order, the protection of public 
health or morals or the protection of the 
rights and freedoms of others. This ar- 
ticle shall not prevent the imposition of 
lawful restrictions on the exercise of this 
right by members of the armed forces or 
of the police. 

3. Nothing in this article shall author- 
ize States Parties to the International 
Labor Convention of 1948 on Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the 
Right to Organize, to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or to 
apply the law in such a manner as to 
prejudice, the guarantees provided for in 
that Convention. 


Article 22 


1. The family is the natural and fun- 
damental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society and the 
State. 

2. The right of men and women of 
marriageable age to marry and to found 
a family shall be recognized. 


3. No marriage shall be entered into 
without the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 


4. The legislation of the States Parties 
to this Covenant shall be directed 
towards equality of rights and responsi- 
bilities for the spouses as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. In 
the last-mentioned case the law shall lay 
down special measures for the protection 
of any children of the marriage. 


Article 23 


Every citizen shall have the right and 
the opportunity, without any of the dis- 
tinctions mentioned in article 2 of this 
Covenant and without unreasonable re- 
strictions: 


(a) To take part in the conduct of 
public affairs, directly or through freely 
chosen representatives; 

(b) To vote and to be elected at genu- 
ine periodic elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be 
held by secret ballot, guaranteeing the 
free expression of the will of the elec- 
tors; 

(c) Of access, on general terms of 
equality, to public service in his country. 


Article 24 


All persons are equal before the law. 
The law shall prohibit any discrimination 
and guarantee to all persons equal and 
effective protection against discrimination 
on any ground such as race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 


Article 25 


In those states in which ethnic, reli- 
gious or linguistic minorities exist, per- 
sons belonging to such minorities shall 
not be denied the right, in community 
with the other members of their group, 
to enjoy their own culture, to profess and 
practise their own religion, or to use 
their own language. 


Article 26 


Any advocacy of national, racial or 
religious hostility that constitutes an in- 
citement to hatred and violence shall be 
prohibited by the law of the state. 


PART IV 


Article 27 


1. There shall be established a Hu- 
man Rights Committee (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Committee”). It shall 
consist of nine members and shall carry 
out the functions hereinafter provided. 


2. The Committee shall be composed 
of nationals of the States Parties to the 
Covenant who shall be persons of high 
moral standing and recognized compe- 
tence in the field of human rights, con- 
sideration being given to the usefulness 
of the participation of some persons hav- 
ing a judicial or legal experience. 

3. The members of the Committee 
shall be elected and shall serve in their 
personal capacity. 


Article 28 


1. The members of the Committee 
shall be elected from a list of persons 
possessing the qualifications prescribed in 
article 27 and nominated for the purpose 
by the States Parties to the Covenant. 


2. Each State Party to the Covenant 
shall nominate at least two and not more 
than four persons. These persons may be 
nationals of the nominating State or of 
any other State Party to the Covenant. 

3. A person shall be eligible to be re- 
nominated. 


Article 29 


1. At least three months before the 
date of each election of the Committee, 
other than an election to fill a vacancy 
declared in accordance with article 33, 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall address a written request to 
the States Parties to the Covenant invit- 
ing them to submit their nominations 
within two months. 

2. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall prepare a list in alpha- 
betical order of all the persons thus 
nominated, and shall submit it to the 
International Court of Justice and to the 
States Parties to the Covenant. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall request the International 
Court of Justice to fix the time of elec- 
tions for members of the Committee and 
to elect such members from the list re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph and 
in accordance with the conditions set out 
in this part of the Covenant. 


Article 30 


1. The Committee may not include 
more than one national of the same 
state. 

2. In the election of the Committee 
consideration shall be given to equitable 
geographical distribution of membership 
and to the representation of the different 
forms of civilization. 

3. The quorum laid down in article 
25, paragraph 3, of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice shall apply 
for the holding of the elections. 

4. The persons elected shall be those 
who obtain the largest number of votes 
and an absolute majority of the votes of 
all the members of the International 
Court of Justice. 





Article 31 


1. The members of the Committee 
shall be elected for a term of five years. 
They shall be eligible for reelection if 
renominated. However, the terms of five 
of the members elected at the first elec- 
tion shall expire at the end of two years; 
immediately after the first election the 
names of these five members shall be 
chosen by lot by the President of the 
International Court of Justice. 

2. Elections at the expiry of office 
shall be held in accordance with the pre- 
ceding articles of this part of this Cove- 
nant. 


Article 32 


1. If, in the unanimous opinion of the 
other members, a member of the Com- 
mittee has ceased to carry out his func- 
tions for any cause other than absence of 
a temporary character, the Chairman of 
the Committee shall notify the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations who shall 
then declare the seat of such member to 
be vacant. 

2. In the event of the death or the 
resignation of a member of the Commi- 
tee, the Chairman shall immediately 
notify the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations who shall declare the 
seat vacant from the date of death or the 
-_ on which the resignation takes ef- 
ect. 


Article 33 


1. When a vacancy is declared in ac- 
cordance with article 32 the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall 
notify each State Party to the Covenant, 
which may, if it is necessary, within one 
month, with a view to election to the va- 
cant seat on the Committee, complete its 
list of available nominees to four per- 
sons. 


2. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall prepare a list in alpha- 
betical order of the persons thus nom- 
inated and shall submit it to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and the States 
Parties to the Covenant. The election for 
the vacancy shall then proceed in accord- 
ance with articles 29 and 30 

3. A member of the Committee elect- 
ed to replace a member whose term of 
office has not expired, shall hold office 
for the remainder of that term. Provided 
that if such term of office will expire 
within six months after declaration of the 
vacancy in accordance with article 32, no 
nomination shall be requested and no 
election shall be held to fill that vacancy. 


Article 34 


1. Subject to the provisions of article 
32 a member of the Committee shall re- 
main in office until a successor has been 
elected. But if the Committee has, prior 
to the election of his successor, begun to 
consider a case, he shall continue to act 
in that case, and his successor shall not 
act in it. 

2. A member of the Committee 
elected to fill a vacancy declared in ac- 
cordance with article 32 shall not act in 
any case in which his predecessor had 
acted, unless the quorum provided in ar- 
ticle 39 cannot be obtained. 


Article 35 


The members of the Committee shall, 
with the approval of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, receive emolu- 
ments from United Nations resources on 


such terms and conditions as the General 
Assembly may decide having regard to 
the importance of the Committee’s re- 
sponsibilities. 


Article 36 


. The Secretary of the Committee 
shall be a high official of the United Na- 
tions, elected by the Committee from a 
list of three names submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The candidate obtaining the largest 
number of votes and an absolute ma- 
jority of the votes of all the members of 
the Committee shall be declared elected. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall provide the necessary staff 
and facilities for the Committee and its 
members; the staff shall be part of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


Article 37 


1. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall convene the initial meeting 
of the Committee at the Headquarters of 
the United Nations. 

2. After its initial meeting, the Com- 
mittee shall meet: 

(a) At such times as it deems neces- 
sary; 

(b) When any matter is referred to it 
under article 40; 

(c) When convened by its Chairman 
or at the request of not less than five of 
its members. 

3. The Committee shall meet at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations or at 
Geneva. 


Article 38 


Every member of the Committee shall, 
before taking up his duties, make a sol- 
emn declaration in open committee that 
he will exercise his powers impartially 
and conscientiously. 


Article 39 


1. The Committee shall elect its 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman for the 
period of one year. They may be re- 
elected. The first Chairman and the first 
Vice-Chairman shall be elected at the 
initial meeting of the Committee. 

2. The Committee shall establish its 
own rules of procedure, but these rules 
shall provide, inter alia, that: 

(a) Seven members shall constitute a 
quorum; 

(b) Decisions of the Committee shall 
be made by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present; if the votes are equally 
divided the Chairman shall have a cast- 
ing vote; 

(c) If a state refers a matter to the 
Committee under article 40, 

(i) Such state, the state complained 

against, and any State Party to this 
Covenant whose national is con- 
cerned in such matter may make 
submissions in writing to the Com- 
mittee; 
Such state and the state complained 
against shall have the right to be 
represented at the hearing of the 
matter and to make submissions 
orally; 

(d) The Committee shall hold hear- 
ings and other meetings in closed session. 


Article 40 


1. If a State Party to the Covenant 
considers that another State Party is not 
giving effect to a provision of the Cove- 
nant, it may, by written communication, 


bring the matter to the attention of that 
state. Within three months after the re- 
ceipt of the communication, the receiving 
state shall afford the complaining state 
an explanation or statement in writing 
concerning the matter,. which should in- 
clude, to the extent possible and perti- 
nent, references to domestic procedures 
and remedies taken, or pending, or avail- 
able in the matter. 

2. If the matter is not adjusted to the 
satisfaction of both Parties within six 
months after the receipt by the receiving 
state of the initial communication, either 
state shall have the right to refer the 
matter to the Committee, by notice given 
to the Secretary of the Committee, and 
to the other state. 

3. Subject to the provisions of article 
41 below, in serious and urgent cases the 
Committee may, at the request of the 
complaining state, deal expeditiously 


with the matter on receipt of that request 
in accordance with the powers confer- 
red on it by this part of the Covenant 
and after notifying the states concerned. 


Article 41 


Normally, the Committee shall deal 
with a mater referred to it only if avail- 
able domestic remedies have been in- 
voked and exhausted in the case. This 
shall not be the rule where the applica- 
tion of the remedies is unreasonably pro- 
longed. 


Article 42 


In any matter referred to it the Com- 
mittee may call upon the states con- 
cerned to supply any relevant informa- 
tion. 


Article 43 


1. Subject to the provisions of article 
41, the Committee shall ascertain the 
facts and make available its good offices 
to the states concerned with a view to a 
friendly solution of the matter on the 
basis of respect for human rights as rec- 
ognized in this Covenant. 

2. The Committee shall in every case, 
and in no event later than eighteen 
months after the date of receipt of the 
notice under article 40, draw up a report 
which will be sent to the states con- 
cerned and then communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
for publication. 

3. If a solution within the terms of 
paragraph 1 of this article is reached the 
Committee shall confine its report to a 
brief statement of the facts and of the 
solution reached. If such a solution is 
not reached the Committee shall draw up 
a report on the facts and state its opinion 
as to whether the facts found disclose a 
breach by the state concerned of its ob- 
ligations under the Covenant. If the re- 
port does not represent in whole or in 
part the unanimous opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Committee, any member of 
the Committee shall be entitled to at- 
tach to it a separate opinion. The written 
and oral submissions made by the parties 
to the case in accordance with article 39, 
paragraph 2 (c), shall be attached to the 
report. 


Article 44 


The Committee may recommend to 
the Economic and Social Council that 
the Council request the International 
Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question connected 
with a matter of which the Committee is 
seized. 








Article 45 


The Committee shall submit to the 
General Assembly, through the Secre- 
tary-General or the United Nations, an 
annual report on its activities. 


Article 46 


The States Parties to this Covenant 
agree that any State Party complained of 
or lodging a complaint may, if no solu- 
tion has been reached within the terms 
of article 43, paragraph 1, bring the case 
before the International Court of Justice 
after the report provided for in article 
43, paragraph 3, has been drawn up. 


Article 47 


The provisions of this Covenant shall 
mot prevent the States Parties to the 
Covenant from submitting to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice any dispute aris- 
ing out of the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the Covenant in a matter within 
the competence of the Committee. 


Article 48 


1. The States Parties to this Cove- 
nant, including those who are responsible 
for the administration of any Non-Self- 
Governing Territory undertake to submit 
reports annually to the Committee on the 
measures taken by them to meet the ob- 
ligations set forth in article 1 of this 
Covenant. 

2. The States Parties to this Cove- 
nant who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of any Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritory, undertake, through elections, pleb- 
iscites or other recognized democratic 
means, preferably under the auspices of 
the United Nations, to determine the po- 
litical status of such territory, should the 
Committee make a proposal to that effect 
and such proposal be adopted by the 
General Assembly. Such decision shall 
be based on evidence of the desire of the 
inhabitants of such territory as expressed 
through their political institutions or 
parties. 

3. The States Parties to this Covenant 
shall report to the Committee any viola- 
tion of the right laid down in paragraph 
3 of article 1. 


PART V 


Article 49 


1. The States Parties to this Cove- 
nant undertake to submit a report on the 


Proposals and amendments related 


legislative or other measures, including 
judicial remedies, which they have 
adopted and which give effect to the 
rights recognized herein (a) within one 
year of the entry into force of the Cove- 
nant for the state concerned and (5b) 
thereafter whenever the Economic and 
Social Council so requests upon recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Human 
Rights and after consultation with the 
States Parties. 

2. Reports shall indicate factors and 
difficulties, if any, affecting the progres- 
sive implementation of article 22, para- 
graph 4, of this Covenant. 

3. All reports shall be submitted to 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions for the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil which may transmit them to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights for informa- 
tion, study and, if necessary, general 
recommendations. 

4. The specialized agencies shall re- 
ceive such parts of the reports concern- 
ing the rights as fall within their respec- 
tive fields of activity. 

5. The States Parties directly con- 
cerned, and the above agencies may sub- 
mit to the Economic and Social Council 
observations on any general recom- 
mendation that may be made in accord- 
ance with paragraph 3 of this article. 


Article 50 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be in- 
terpreted as impairing the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
of the constitutions of the specialized 
agencies, which define the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the various organs of 
the United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies in regard to the matters dealt 
with in this Covenant. 


PART VI 
Article 51 


1. This Covenant shall be open for 
signature and ratification or accession on 
behalf of any Member state of the 
United Nations or of any non-Member 
state to which an invitation has been ex- 
tended by the General Assembly. 

2. Ratification of or accession to this 
Covenant shall be effected by the deposit 
of an instrument of ratification or ac- 
cession with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, and as soon as twenty 





states have deposited such instruments, 
the Covenant shall come into force 
among them. As regards any state which 
ratifies or accedes thereafter the Cove- 
nant shall come into force on the date 
of the deposit of its instrument of rati- 
fication or accession. 

3. The Secretary-General of the United 
Nations shall inform all Members of the 
United Nations, and other states which 
have signed or acceded, of the deposit of 
each instrument of ratification or acces- 
sion. 

Article 52 


The provisions of the Covenant shall 
extend to all parts of federal states with- 
out any limitations or exceptions. 


Article 53 


The provisions of the present Cove- 
nant shall extend to or be applicable 
equally to a signatory metropolitan state 
and to all the territories, be they Non- 
Self-Governing, Trust, or Colonial Ter- 
ritories, which are being administered or 
governed by such metropolitan state. 


Article 54 


1. Any State Party to the Covenant 
may propose an amendment and file it 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall 
thereupon communicate the proposed 
amendments to the States Parties to the 
Covenant with a request that they notify 
him whether they favor a conference of 
States Parties for the purpose of consider- 
ing and voting upon the proposal. In the 
event that at least one-third of the states 
favors such a conference the Secretary- 
General shall convene the conference un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations. 
Any amendment adopted by a majority 
of states present and voting at the con- 
ference shall be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
approval. 

2. Such amendments shall come into 
force when they have been approved by 
the General Assembly and accepted by a 
two-thirds majority of the States Parties 
to the Covenant in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes. 

3. When such amendments come into 
force they shall be binding on those Par- 
ties which have accepted them, other 
Parties being still bound by the provi- 
sions of the Covenant and any earlier 
amendment which they have accepted. 


to reservations 


PROPOSALS AND AMENDMENTS RELATING TO PROVISIONS ON RESERVATIONS 


I. Draft article proposed by the repre- 
sentative of the iJ/nited Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and amendments thereto 


(a) Text of draft article 
“1. Any state may, on depositing its 


instrument of acceptance to this Cove- 
nant, make a reservation to the extent 
that any law in force in its territory is 
in conflict with, or to the extent that its 
law does not give effect to a particular 
provision of, part III of this Covenant. 
Any reservation made shall be accom- 


panied by a statement of the law or laws 
to which it relates. 

“2. As soon as the period of two 
years mentioned in article 70 (3) has 
elapsed, the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall, subject to para- 
graph 5 of this article, circulate a copy 





of all reservations received by him to all 
states which have by the date of circu- 
lation deposited an instrument of accept- 
ance with or without reservation. 

“3. Copies of reservations received af- 
ter the expiry of the period mentioned in 
article 70 (3) shall, subject to paragraph 
5 of this article, forthwith be circulated 
by the Secretary-General to all states 
which, by the date of circulation, have 
deposited an instrument of acceptance 
with or without reservation or, if on 
that date the Covenant has entered into 
force, to all States Parties thereto. 

“4. A reservation shall be deemed to 
be accepted if not less than two-thirds of 
the states to whom copies have been cir- 
culated in accordance with this article 
accept or do not object to it within a 
period of three months following the 
date of circulation. 

“5. If an instrument of acceptance ac- 
companied by a reservation to any part 
of this Covenant not mentioned in para- 
graph 1 of this article is deposited by 
any state, the Secretary-General shall in- 
vite such state to withdraw the reserva- 
tion. Unless and until the reservation is 
withdrawn, the instrument of acceptance 
shall be without effect and the procedure 
provided in this article shall not be fol- 
lowed with respect to such instrument or 
the reservation or reservations accom- 
panying it. 

“6. Any state making a reservation in 
accordance with this article may with- 
draw that reservation either in whole or 
in part at any time after its acceptance, 
by a notice addressed to the Secretary- 
General; sucii notice shall take effect on 
the date of its receipt; and a copy of 
such notice shall be circulated by the 
Secretary-General to all States Parties 
hereto. 

“7. It is understood that, in order to 
achieve the application to the fullest ex- 
tent of the provisions of this Covenant, 
any state making a reservation in ac- 
cordance with this article should take, as 
soon as may be practicable, such steps 
as will enable it to withdraw the reserva- 


tion either in whole or in part.” 


(b) Text of amendments proposed by 
the representative of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


1. Draft paragraph 1 as_ follows: 
“Any state may, either at the time of 
signature of the present Covenant fol- 
lowed by acceptance, i.e., ratification, or 
at the time of acceptance, make reserva- 
tions with regard to any of the provisions 
contained therein. If reservations are 
made the Covenant shall, in relations be- 
tween the states which have made the 
reservations and all other States Parties 
to the Covenant, be deemed to be in 
force in respect of all its provisions ex- 
cept those with regard to which the reser- 
vations have been made”. 

2. In paragraph 2, delete the words: 
“As soon as the period of two years men- 
tioned in article 70 (3) has elapsed”, and 
the words: “subject to paragraph 5 of 
this article”. 

3. Delete paragraphs 3, 4 and 5. 


(c) Text of amendment proposed by the 
representative of France 


In paragraph 4 replace the words 
“three months” by the words “one year”. 


Il. Draft article proposed jointly by the 
representatives of China, Egypt, Leb- 
anon and the Philippines and amend- 
ments thereto 


“1. Any state, at the time of its sig- 
nature subsequently confirmed by ratifi- 
cation, or at the time of its ratification 
or acceptance, may make any reservation 
compatible with the object and purpose 
of the Covenant. 

“2. Any State Party may object to 
any reservation on the ground that it is 
incompatible with the object and pur- 
pose of the Covenant. 

“3. Should there be a dispute as to 
whether or not a particular reservation 
is compatible with the object and purpose 
of the Covenant, and it cannot be settled 
by special agreement between the states 





concerned, the dispute may be referred 
to the International Court of Justice by 
the reserving state or by any State Party 
objecting to the reservation. 

“4. Unless a settlement is reached in 
accordance with paragraph 3, any State 
Party objecting to the reservation may 
consider that the reserving state is not 
a party to the Covenant, while any State 
Party which accepts the reservation may 
consider that the reserving state is a 
party to the Covenant. 

“5. Any state making a reservation in 
accordance with paragraph 1, or object- 
ing to a reservation in accordance with 
paragraph 2, may at any time withdraw 
the reservation or objection by a com- 
munication to that effect addressed to 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions.” 


(b) Text of amendments proposed by 
the representative of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


1. In paragraph 1, replace the words 
“any reservation compatible with the ob- 
ject and purpose of” by the words “reser- 
vations with regard to any of the provi- 
sions contained in”. 

2. Replace paragraph 2 by the follow- 
ing: “If reservations are made, the Cove- 
nant shall be deemed to be in force, in 
relations between the states which have 
made the reservations and all other States 
Parties to the Covenant, in respect of 
all its provisions except those with regard 
to which the reservations have been 
made”. 

3. Delete paragraphs 3 and 4 and in 
paragraph 5 replace the words “or ob- 
jecting to a reservation in accordance 
with paragraph 2 may at any time with- 
draw the reservation or objection” by 
the words “may at any time withdraw it”. 


Ill. Draft article proposed jointly by the 
representatives of Chile and Uruguay 


“No State Party to this Covenant may 
make reservations in respect of its provi- 
sions.” 


AMENDMENTS TO ARTICLE 26 OF THE DRAFT COVENANT ON ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL RIGHTS AND TO ARTICLE 51 OF THE DRAFT COVENANT ON CIVIL AND 


POLITICAL RIGHTS CONNECTED WITH THE PROVISIONS ON 


Text of amendment for a substitute 
article proposed by the representative 
of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland 


“1. Any Member state of the United 
Nations or any State so invited by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
may become a party to this Covenant by: 

(a) Signature followed by acceptance; 

(b) Acceptance. 

“2. Acceptance shall be effected by 
the deposit of a formal instrument with 
the Secretary-General. 

“3. This Covenant shall bear the date 
of its approval by the General Assembly. 


It shall enter into force as soon as twenty 
instruments of acceptance have been de- 
posited, either without reservation or 
with reservation accepted in accordance 
with article , provided that it shall 
in no circumstances enter into force until 
a period of two years following such date 
of approval has elapsed. 

“4, Instruments of acceptance depos- 
ited after the date of the entry into force 
of this Covenant shall take effect on the 
date of their deposit, or, if accompanied 
by a reservation, on the date of the ac- 
ceptance of that reservation in accord- 
ance with article ; 

“5. If within a period of four years 


RESERVATIONS 


following the date of approval of this 
Covenant by the General Assembly the 
Covenant has not entered into force, the 
Secretary-General shall compile a full 
report for transmission to the General 
Assembly.” 


II. Text of amendment proposed by the 
representative of India 


In paragraph 2 of article 26 of the 
draft covenant on economic, social and 
cultural rights and of article 51 of the 


draft covenant on civil and political 
rights, delete the words “among them” 
after the words “shall come into force”. 











Assembly Resolution 


on Togoland 


The full text of thte General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on the Togoland question, 
as adopted on December 14, was as 
follows: 

The General Assembly, 

Bearing in mind its resolution 750 
(VIII) of December 8, 1953, 

Noting the special report of the Trus- 
teeship Council in document A/2669 of 
July 23, 1954, 

Noting the new situation described in 
the statement of the United Kingdom 
Government to the effect that the Gold 
Coast will assume full responsibility for 
its own affairs within a measurable 
period, and that it will thereafter be no 
longer possible for the Administering Au- 
thority to administer the Trust Territory 
in accordance with Articles 4 and 5 of 
the present Trusteeship Agreement, 

Noting also the view of the Admin- 
istering Authority that the progress of the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory has 
been such that, at the same time as the 
Gold Coast assumes full responsibility 
for its own affairs, the people of Togo- 
land under British Administration will 
have reached a stage of development 
when the objectives of the International 
Trusteeship System will have been sub- 
stantially achieved and that the Trustee- 
ship Agreement should therefore be ter- 
minated. 

Considering that in accordance with 
Article 76 b of the Charter the future 
status of the Territory should be deter- 
mined in the light of its particular cir- 
cumstances and of the freely expressed 
wishes of its peoples, 

1. Decides in view of the eventual re- 
vision or termination of the Trusteeship 
Agreement that steps should be taken, in 
the light of the particular circumstances 
of the Territory, to ascertain the wishes 
of the inhabitants as to their future, with- 
out prejudice to the eventual solution 
they may choose whether it be independ- 
ence, unification of an independent Togo- 
land under British administration with 
an independent Togoland under French 
administration, unification with an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast, or some other self- 
governing or independent status; 

2. Requests the Trusteeship Council 
to take into account the views expressed 
in the Fourth Committee at the ninth and 
previous sessions of the General Assem- 
bly, to consider what arrangements should 
be made in pursuance of the above de- 
cision and to report thereon to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its tenth session; 

3. Further requests the Trusteeship 
Council to despatch a special mission to 
the Trust Territories of Togoland under 
British administration and Togoland un- 
der French administration to make a 
special study of these problems and to 
submit its report thereon in time for the 
Council to report to the General Assem- 
bly at its tenth session; 

4. Urges in the meanwhile that in the 
greater interests of the United Nations 
those directly concerned will lend their 
utmost cooperation in the full and early 
implementation of its recommendations 
contained in General Assembly resolu- 
tion 750 B (VIIL) of December 8, 1953. 
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World-Wide Impact of Research 


L pews changes in building styles and 
methods are taking place all over 
the world. Most spectacular perhaps 
are the trends in the less developed 
countries where large building projects 
are something new, where there has 
been an abrupt change from indige- 
nous designs and materials. But there 
are great changes in the more devel- 
oped countries, too. Here, as the use 
of new materials becomes acceptable, 
they bring with them new machines 
and new methods of conducting build- 
ing Operations. 

Research has been partly responsi- 
ble for the shift. The influence of 
factory methods has done even more 
to produce a change. Today, research 
has the important task of guiding the 
movement. At present one of its main 
functions is not discovery but to lead 
to the best uses being made of what 
has been discovered. 

The research work that is being 
conducted all over the world is de- 
scribed in considerable detail in the 
latest Bulletin of the United Nations 
on Housing and Town and Country 
Planning. 

One article, by J. Bronowski, who 
is the Director of the National Coal 
Board Central Research Establishment 
in the United Kingdom, surveys the 
influence of building research through- 
out the world. 

In reviewing the prospect in Europe 
he points out that there has been a 
reaction against the wholly prefabri- 
cated houses which cannot be built 
by small firms. 

The United Nations, he adds, is 
helping to set up a series of research 
centres in Asia. One will concentrate 
on building houses in humid areas; 
another will deal with the problem of 
arid areas. Also to be set up are a 
number of specialized research sta- 
tions, each to deal with a specific 
group of building materials. 

There are several articles in the 
Bulletin describing different aspects of 
European building research in some 
detail. 

One, prepared by the Secretariat of 
the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), tells how collaboration between 
the countries of Europe on building, 
housing and planning research has 
developed. Ece initiated the coordina- 
tion of research in the region by spon- 
soring the creation of an International 
Council for Building Research, Studies 
and Documentation. 

Subjects dealt with in the account 


on the Building Industry 


of the experimental research work 
done in Europe include: materials, 
components and elements of struc- 
ture; heating, ventilation, lighting, 
sound insulation and acoustics; plan- 
ning and design; building and site 
development; reduction of building 
costs; and town planning in the 
U.S.S.R. The influence of climate on 
housing and the role of the house as 
an instrument of health have also been 
studied in Europe. 

Dealt with in separate articles are 
building and housing research in the 
United States, Canada, the Caribbean, 
Australia, Japan, Commonwealth 
countries in warm climates, and in 
Latin America. 

Coordination of research on hous- 
ing and town and country planning is 
a project to which the United Nations 
has given high priority, and the nature 
of some of this work is also described 
in the Bulletin. 


Housing and Town and Country Plan- 
ning, Bulletin No. 8. United Nations 
Publication Sales No. 1953.1V.26. 
Price $1, 7s. 6d., 4 Swiss francs, or 
equivalent in other currencies. Obtain- 
able from all United Nations Sales 
Agents. 





United Nations Calendar 


HE 1955 edition of the United 

Nations Desk-Calendar contains 
fifty-four photographs which illustrate 
the work of the Organization and its 
specialized agencies. The pictures have 
been arranged back to back so that, 
when the year is over, the diary pages 
may be removed. Beneath each pic- 
ture is a descriptive text in English 
and French. 

In an introduction to the new calen- 
dar, Benjamin Cohen, as Assistant Sec- 
retary-General in charge of the United 
Nations Department of Public Infor- 
mation, draws attention to the fact 
that it appears in the anniversary 
year of the United Nations. He ex- 
presses the hope that the pictures 
chosen will serve as a daily reminder 
of the many-faceted activities of the 
United Nations throughout the world. 

United Nations Calendar for 1955, 
published jointly by the Department 
of Public Information and the John 
C. Winston Company of Philadelphia, 
price (US) $1.50, is another example 
of a series of publication projects 
undertaken by the Department to 
meet informational needs. 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA (see end of list) 
BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
Periodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal. 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 170 Liv Li Chang, 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Nérodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY (see end of list) 

GREECE 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitution, 
Athénes. 


Alsina 500, 
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GUATEMALA 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a. Avenida sur 28, 
Guatemala. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H. F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, Ltd., 
Diakarta. 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

JAPAN (see end of list) 

LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

Albert Gemayel, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi. 

Publishers United Ltd., Lahore. 

The Pakistan Cooperative Book Society, Chitta- 
gong and Dacca (East Pakistan). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncidén. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 
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PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’'s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Lid., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN (see end of list) 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramvan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklc Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1233, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Edificio Galipaén, Ave. F. 
Miranda No. 52, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, Albert Portail, 
Bote postale 283, Saigon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno  Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 


749 Rizal Avenue, 


Knijiga, 





United Nations publications can also be ob- 
tained from the following firms: 


AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 
GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Beriin— 
Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
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